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Sermons for the Month of March 
SKETCHES FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


BY THE REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
FourtH SUNDAY OF LENT 
THE REAL PRESENCE 


Last Sunday I explained to you how our Divine Saviour con- 
ferred upon His Apostles the power of changing bread and wine 
into His Body and Blood, and of transmitting the very same power 
to others, that is, to bishops and priests, so that all men until the 
end of the world might be able to eat of the Flesh and drink of 
the Blood of Jesus Christ, and thus possess life everlasting. To-day 
I will explain to you the Real Presence of Jesus Christ in the Holy 
Eucharist. 

After the Consecration of the Mass there is on the altar no 
longer bread and wine, but in their place the true Body and the 
true Blood of Jesus Christ. The effect of the words of consecra- 
tion pronounced by the priest is exactly the same as that of the 
same words pronounced by Jesus Christ at the Last Supper over 
the bread and wine. Therefore after the consecration there 
remain of the bread and wine only their outward appearances, such 
as their size, their color, taste, smell, etc. The Sacred Host still 
looks like mere bread, but is no longer bread. The precious Blood 
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of Jesus Christ in the chalice still looks like mere wine, but is no 
longer wine. 

In all bodies, or material objects, we should distinguish two very 
different things. First, their external appearances which may 
change, and yet the objects themselves remain the same. We have 
examples of this in the growth of trees in spring, and in their 
shedding their leaves in autumn. Although their external appear- 
ance greatly changes, the trees yet remain the same trees. We 
have examples of the same thing in merely material things; for in- 
stance, a loaf of bread may be made round, square, or oblong, 
salt or insipid, white or brown, hard or soft, and yet be really 
bread. Secondly, besides the external appearances of bodies, we 
must note what is most important in the objects, that is, their 
substance, which makes them to be really what they are, and which 
cannot change without the object itself becoming changed into some- 
thing else. For instance, what makes bread to be bread is what 
we call the substance of bread; and no matter how bread may 
change in its external appearances, it is still bread if its substance 
remains unchanged. But if the substance of bread were to be 
changed, it would no longer be bread. When our Divine Saviour 
changed water into wine at the marriage at Cana, He changed the 
substance of the water into the substance of wine, so that there 
was no longer any water, but only real wine. We cannot see, 
feel or taste the substance of a thing, but only its external proper- 
ties or appearances. According to the usual law or course of 
nature, when one or several substances are changed into another, 
the external properties or appearances change also. (Making 
water out of the gases oxygen and hydrogen, or vice versa.) This 
was the case when Jesus changed water into wine, for after the 
change, it looked and tasted like wine, and was also real wine. 
But God, who is almighty, who made all things out of nothing, has 
also the power of changing one substance into another without 
changing the appearances of the former. This He has done and does 
in the Holy Eucharist. By the words of consecration, the substance 
of the bread is changed into the substance of the Body of Jesus 
Christ, and the substance of the wine is changed into the substance 
of the Blood of Christ, and although neither the bread nor the 
wine any longer exist, yet all the appearances or external properties 
of the bread and of the wine remain. This change is called tran- 
substantiation, that is the change of one substance into another. 
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Jesus Christ willed to be present in the Blessed Sacrament under 
the appearance of bread, to exercise our faith and to render it more 
meritorious. ‘Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet be- 
lieve’ (John, 20-29). Another reason for this was to induce us 
to approach Him with greater confidence, for if He appeared in all 
His majesty in the Holy Eucharist, we would dread to approach 
Him. A third reason was that we might receive Him as the food 
of our soul under the appearances of our corporal food. 

Charlemagne wished to make the Saxons Christians, and gave 
them missionaries to instruct them, but they revolted and expelled 
the missionaries. Charlemagne invaded their country. The King 
of the Saxons, Witikind, who hated everything Christian, disguised 
himself as a pilgrim and entered Charlemagne’s camp. It was 
during Holy Week. He assisted at the ceremonies of that week, 
and at Mass on Easter Sunday when Charlemagne and his soldiers 
received holy Communion. He was astonished to see the priest 
holding a very small child, wonderfully bright and beautiful, and 
giving it to each communicant. He saw how that child looked so 
happy when placed on the tongue of some, and how he seemed 
so unwilling to be placed on the tongue of others. He could not 
explain what he saw; later on, after learning the mystery of the 
Holy Eucharist, and the difference between a good and a sacrilegious 
Communion, he was converted, and his conversion was followed 
by that of all the Saxons. 


Passion SUNDAY 
THE REAL PRESENCE 


Last Sunday I explained to you that the priest by the words of 
Consecration at Mass changes the substance of the bread into the 
substance of the Body of Christ, and the substance of the wine 
into the substance of His Blood, and that nevertheless, after this 
change the appearances, or external properties, of the bread and 
wine still remain, although there is no longer bread and wine on 
the altar. You will hear something more to-day on the Real 
Presence of our Divine Saviour in the Holy Eucharist. 

In the Holy Eucharist, as you know, Jesus Christ is present under 
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the appearance of bread and under the appearance of wine. He 
is present whole and entire under the appearance of each. When 
instituting the greatest of Sacraments, our Divine Saviour changed 
bread into His living Body; but His living Body contains 
His Blood and His soul, and, moreover, it is personally 
united to His Divinity. From this it follows that when we 
receive Holy Communion under the appearance of bread 
only, we receive Jesus Christ whole and entire. The same would 
follow if we were to receive Holy Communion only under the 
appearance of wine. Our Divine Saviour instituted the Holy 
Eucharist under the appearance of both bread and wine, because 
it is also a perfect sacrifice. The priest, when celebrating Mass, 
receives Holy Communion under the appearance of both bread and 
wine; but he does not receive more than the faithful, who receive 
it only under the appearance of bread, for they receive Jesus Christ 
whole and entire, as the priest does. 

Moreover, Jesus is present whole and entire in each particle of 
each Host, and in each drop in the Chalice. Just as a slice 
of bread, however small, just as even a crumb of bread 
is as truly bread as a whole loaf, so also Jesus is whole 
and entire in a small as in a large Host; as much in a 
piece, however small, of a Sacred Host as in a whole one. When 
the priest during Mass breaks the large Host into three parts, he does 
not break Christ’s body, for Jesus Christ being immortal and impas- 
sible cannot be divided, and is whole and entire even in the smallest 
particle of the Sacred Host. The same holds good with even the 
smallest drop of the appearance of wine. (Comparison with a 

mirror that is broken in several pieces, each one of which still 
reflects one’s face as truly as the whole mirror.) This is the 
reason why the priest, from the Consecration until he has washed 
his fingers after the Communion, holds the thumb and index finger 
of each hand, which have touched or held the Sacred Host, joined 
together, lest some little particle of it that adhered to his fingers 
might fall to the ground and be trampled upon and lost, and 
thus the Body of Christ be profaned. For the very same reason 
the priest uses the paten to collect particles of the Sacred Host, 
if there be any, from the corporal, whereon it had been laid 
after the Consecration, and then places them into the chalice with 
Christ’s precious Blood, which he is about to receive. It is also 
the reason why, after all the Sacred Hosts in a Ciborium have 
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been given in Holy Communion, the priest gathers all the tiny 
particles of the Sacred Host in it into the chalice, that he may 
partake of them with the wine used for purifying the chalice. How 
wonderful is the Holy Eucharist, and how extraordinary are the 
precautions the Church prescribes to prevent accidents and profana- 
tion of the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. 

There were two holy lay brothers in the Franciscan Convent at 
Gaeta, in Italy. They had prepared themselves with extraordinary 
fervor to receive Holy Communion on Holy Thursday, the day of 
its institution. In the morning the superiors discovered that all 
the provisions of the large community were exhausted, and there- 
fore sent these two brothers to collect, according to custom, alms 
wherewith to feed the community. The pious brothers obeyed, 
and went from house to house throughout the town, but with little 
success. When they returned, the Mass and the procession were 
over, and there could be no Holy Communion given for two days 
to any but the dying. O how grieved were those two brothers! 
They went to the Repository, where the Blessed Sacrament had 
been placed, and where crowds were in adoration. They opened 
their sorrowful hearts to Jesus present, saying: “O Jesus, how 
grieved we are in not being able to receive Thee, for whom we 
long so ardently. O that obedience should have thus deprived 
us of this greatest of blessings! O Jesus, since we have not been 
able to receive Thee, deign to give us Thy blessing to console us 
for our loss!’ Whilst they were pouring out in prayer their love 
and devotion to Jesus, they beheld coming out of the tabernacle a 
most beautiful and lovely young man, who said to them: “I am 
your Saviour, whom you are invoking; since you long so ardently 
fe * to receive Me, I will now Myself give you Holy Communion.” 
Greatly surprised and astonished, they were drawing away trem- 
bling; but Jesus kindly reassured them, and gave them Holy Com- 
—° munion. This shows that Jesus is ready to work even miracles to 
reward those who ardently love Him and desire to receive Him! 
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PALM SUNDAY 
THE Honor Paip To THE Hoty EuCHARIST 


Last Sunday you learned that our Divine Saviour is whole and 
entire under the appearance of bread; that where His Body is, there 
also is His Blood, His soul and His divinity; that where His Blood 
is there is His Body. You learned, moreover, that Jesus Christ is 
whole and entire under each particle of the appearances of bread 
and wine. 

The Real Presence of Jesus in the Holy Eucharist begins with 
the consecration and continues so long as the appearances of the 
bread and wine remain unchanged. The priest saying Mass con- 
secrates a large Host, which he receives at the Communion; some- 
times he consecrates another large Host and some smaller ones. 
The second large Host is for Exposition and Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. It is kept in the tabernacle until the time 
for Benediction, when it is put into a Monstrance, or Ostensorium, 
and placed above the tabernacle, so as to be seen and adored by 
the faithful; and after some hymns are sung, the priest, taking the 
Monstrance containing our Divine Saviour in his hands, blesses with 
it all present in the church. The small consecrated Hosts, which 
are destined for the Communion of the faithful, are kept in a 
Ciborium in the tabernacle. Wherefore our Divine Saviour is truly 
and personally present in our churches. A Catholic church is, 
therefore, most truly God’s house or dwelling. It is for this reason 
that so much money is spent in building and adorning beautiful 
churches, for there can be nothing too costly or too beautiful for 
God’s own house. The grandest and most costly buildings in the 
world are Catholic churches wherein God Himself dwells. Every- 
thing connected with the altars, with the Mass, with the Holy 
Eucharist should, as far as means will allow, be as beautiful and as 
precious as possible, such as the chalices, monstrances, priestly 
vestments. Pious people are fond of making donations of flowers, 
candles, candlesticks, altar-cloths, etc., for the decoration of the 
altar, the tabernacle. In honor of our Lord’s presence a lamp is 
kept burning day and night before the tabernacle in which He 
dwells. In Holy Communion Jesus Christ remains truly present 
in those who receive Him, as long as the appearances of bread 
remain unchanged. How happy, then, should we be when we 
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receive Holy Communion, for Jesus then really dwells in us for 
some time! And also, how well we should employ those most 
precious moments to thank Him, to entertain Him with our love 
and make known to Him our wants and our good resolutions. 

Since the Blessed Sacrament is Jesus Christ Himself, and since 
Jesus Christ is God, it is our duty to adore the Blessed Sacrament 
when we enter the church. We should, then, say on entering: “O 
Jesus, my Lord and my God, Thou art truly here. I adore Thee, 
I believe in Thee, I love Thee with all my heart.” If the priest 
brings Holy Communion to a sick person in our house, we must 
likewise adore Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. When we enter or 
leave a church, or pass before the tabernacle, we should reverently 
bend our right knee to the floor to adore our Lord. If the Blessed 
Sacrament is exposed in the Monstrance, we should bend both 
knees to the floor and make a profound bow besides. Let us always 
behave reverently in church, for we are there in presence of the 
God of Heaven and earth. If we could only see the thousands of 
angels in humble and respectful adoration before the tabernacle, 
we would be filled with awe on entering the church. When men 
and boys pass before a church, they should lift their hats to salute 
our Lord present therein, and women and girls ought to bow interi- 
orly to adore Him. Many good Catholics turn towards a church 
several times a day to adore our Lord in spirit, and, if they are 
tempted or sorely tried, to recommend themselves to Him and obtain 
strength and patience. 

In 1847 the pastor of a church in Orleans noticed that every after- 
noon from one o’clock to three, a noble-looking soldier would stand 
erect and motionless in a reverent manner before the altar railing 
for two hours. Being asked what he was doing there, he replied: 
“I am keeping two hours’ sentry before our Lord. There are sen- 
tries everywhere. In Paris the president has four; here, my gen- 
eral has two; the colonel has one. Now our Divine Saviour is 
greater than all these, and yet has no sentry. Therefore, I go on 
duty for Him when I am free, and, I assure you, I do not find the 
time long, for I dearly love Him.” How pleasing would you be 
to our Lord if you also would come sometimes to church to act as 
sentry for our Lord for ten or fifteen minutes! 
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EASTER SUNDAY 
Way Jesus Curist INSTITUTED THE Hoty Eucuarist 


Last Sunday you learned how the Church honors and how we 
should honor the Holy Eucharist. To-day you will learn some of 
the reasons why our Divine Saviour instituted the Holy Eucharist. 

The first reason was that He might remain with us also in His 
human nature, that is, as man. Jesus Christ, as God, is everywhere 
present, but not as man. Forty days after His Resurrection He 
ascended into Heaven, and now in His human nature He is in 
Heaven seated at the right hand of God the Father Almighty. 
But because He bears to men a boundless love, He wished to be 
always near them and to remain among them also as man, to 
enable them to come to Him and make their wants known to Him, 
and also to testify to Him their love and gratitude. It was for 
this reason that He instituted the Holy Eucharist, in which He 
dwells near them in every church in every part of the world, and 
that He invites all men to come to Him, saying: “Come to Me all 
ye that labor and are heavily burdened, and I will refresh you” 
(Mat. xi, 28). 

In the second place, our Divine Saviour, having once sacrificed 
Himself on the Cross as the Victim atoning for our sins, wished 
also to represent His sacrifice on the Cross and apply its merits to 
all men by means of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, as long as 
there would be men living on earth, that is, until the end of the 
world. 

Thirdly, the excessive love He bore mankind was not satisfied 
with the Incarnation, thus becoming our Brother, but it urged 
Him to unite Himself most intimately with each individual 
man, as closely as our food is united to us. Wherefore He institut- 
ed the Holy Eucharist as a Sacrament, in which He gives Himself 
to us as our soul’s spiritual food, so as to make us “partakers of His 
Divine Nature” (II Pet. i, 4). 

The Jews had only one temple (in which God marked His pres- 
ence by a little cloud between the wings of the two angels on the 
Ark). They were obliged to betake themselves at stated times to 
that temple, however long and difficult the journey, in order to 
adore God and make the prescribed offerings and sacrifices. Trav- 
eling was then far more arduous than it is now. And in this temple 
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they had not the Divine Presence as we have it, but only a figure 
of it. We cannot, then, sufficiently appreciate the happiness of 
having a church near us, wherein Jesus, the Son of God, dwells 
day and night, always ready to receive and welcome us, to listen 
to us, to grant us favors, to load us with benefits. He is our best 
Friend, our greatest Benefactor. Let us, then, often go to speak 
to Him, to thank Him for His numberless gifts, to tell Him our 
troubles, our wants. He will grant us all we need, if we but ask 
Him for it with a childlike confidence. He will protect us against 
our enemies as He did St. Clare and her nuns. 

The wicked Emperor Frederick II. was attacking the town of 
Assisi with an army composed principally of ruffans and Mahome- 
dans. Near the gate of the town was St. Clare’s Convent. Fred- 
erick’s soldiers placed ladders against the wall and were getting 
ready to ascend them and enter the convent to kill, rob and commit 
every kind of wickedness against the holy nuns. St. Clare called 
all the nuns to the chapel and had the chaplain take the Ciborium 
containing the Sacred Body of our Lord and carry it, followed by 
all the nuns in prayer, to the place where the wicked soldiers were 
beginning to ascend the ladders. St. Clare then prayed thus: “O 
my beloved Jesus, save Thy servants, whom Thou hast brought 
here to serve Thee, and whom Thou dost so often nourish with Thy 
Sacred Body.” Scarcely had she prayed thus, than the soldiers 
were struck blind; they fell from the ladders, and a panic ensued, 
and all took to flight. In like manner, come to Jesus in your trials 
and temptations, and He will help you. When you pass a church 
and have time, enter it to speak to Jesus to ask Him to help you. 
Pray for yourself, for your parents, etc. Assist at Divine service 
when Benediction is given, and receive His blessing whenever you 
can. Jesus is there for you children especially, for He loves chil- 
dren, and the children who truly love Him often visit Him and will 
receive from Him special favors on earth and a special reward and 
glory in Heaven. 
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First SuNDAY AFTER EASTER 
SACRIFICE 


Last Sunday you learned that our Divine Saviour instituted the 
Holy Eucharist for three principal reasons. The first was that He 
might personally remain with us to enable us to visit Him in the 
Blessed Sacrament in our churches and to pray there to Him and 
implore His help in all our wants. The second reason was that 
He might daily sacrifice Himself for us in the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. That you may the better understand what the Mass is, 
I will first explain to you the nature of sacrifice. 

A sacrifice is a certain kind of offering to God. But not every 
offering is a sacrifice; for instance, when we offer to God in the 
morning all the thoughts, words and actions of the day, or when 
we give our heart to God, it is an offering, but not a sacrifice. 
(Illustration: Every New Yorker is an American; but not every 
American is a New Yorker.) For an offering or a gift to God to 
be a sacrifice, the thing offered must be totally destroyed or con- 
sumed with the purpose of thereby manifesting our total dependence 
on Him, and our entire submission to Him. For instance, the 
Israelites, when they offered sacrifices of sheep and oxen, first 
killed them and either ate them or burnt them, as an offering or a 
sacrifice to God as to their supreme Lord and Master. 

Sacrifice is the highest act of Divine worship. We honor and 
revere our parents in many ways; among others, we offer them 
something nice on their birthday or feast day. We sometimes give 
something to the Church, to the poor, as a token of our gratitude 
to God, or of our dependence on Him, or for the purpose of 
atoning for our sins. All these are but simple offerings, and are 
not real sacrifices, however much they may cost us. But when the 
offering is wholly consumed or destroyed in order to honor God’s 
supreme dominion over all things, it is a sacrifice, and as such may 
be offered to God only, because God alone possesses supreme 
dominion over all things. To offer a sacrifice to a creature is idol- 
atry, that is, adoration of a mere creature, a most grievous sin. 
We kneel down to adore God; we may even kneel down to pray 
to the Blessed Virgin and the saints, or even to beg pardon of our 
parents. In these cases we are not guilty of idolatry, because in 
doing so we do not consider the Blessed Virgin, the saints or our 
parents as gods, as possessing supreme dominion over all things. 
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Three things are required to constitute a sacrifice: a visible gift; 
a priest who offers said gift to God; and an altar on which he 
offers it to God. In the first place, sacrifice must be visible, other- 
wise it could not be consumed or destroyed. Secondly, there must 
be a priest to offer the sacrifice to God, for God will not accept a 
sacrifice except from those He Himself has chosen. Where there 
is no priest, as among Protestants and Mahomedans, there is also 
no sacrifice. In the beginning of the world, the father or patriarch 
of the family was the priest, and was succeeded by his eldest son. 
Among the Israelites God chose a special family, that of Aaron, to 
be His priests. An altar, dedicated for the purpose, is the 
proper place for worthily offering sacrifice. 

Sacrifices were offered to God from the beginning of the world, 
as we read in Holy Scripture about the sacrifices of Cain and Abel, 
of Noah and Abraham, of Melchisedech and Aaron. The pagans all 
over the world had their priests, their altars, their sacrifices. This 
proves clearly that the idea and necessity of sacrifice to the Deity 
is natural to man and comes from God Himself. In the Old Law 
God prescribed minutely the offerings, the manner of offering 
the prescribed sacrifices of animals and of the products of the 
earth, partly as a propitiation for sin, partly as thanksgiving, partly 
as means of duly honoring God. But these sacrifices had no virtue 
in themselves; they were pleasing to God only because they were 
figures and signs of our Divine Saviour’s Sacrifice on the Cross, 
and derived all their virtue from Jesus Christ, the “Lamb of God, 
that took away the sins of the world” by dying on the Cross to re- 
deem mankind. They were, therefore, but very imperfect sacri- 
fices. Next Sunday I will explain to you the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. 

St. Louis, King of France, was accustomed to assist daily at 
Holy Mass, usually at two and sometimes at four Masses. Some 
of his courtiers showed their displeasure at this, and said it would 
be better for him to attend to the affairs of his kingdom instead 
of wasting his time, as they called it, in hearing so many Masses. 
Being told of this, the holy King replied: “How unreasonable these 
critics are. If I were to spend days and weeks with them in hunting 
or in frivolous amusements, they would never think of charging 
me with neglecting the business of the kingdom. But because I 
spend daily an hour or two with our Lord, not only to recommend 
to Him my salvation, but also to secure His blessing so necessary 
for my kingdom, they are greatly displeased.” 
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THE MEANS OF GRACE 
BY THE REV. P. HEHEL, S.J. 
XVIII. UnwortHy CoMMUNIONS 


1. What constitutes an unworthy Communion? Those who 
communicate without faith, receive the Sacrament unworthily. 
There are unhappily many who do not distinguish our Lord’s Body 
from ordinary bread, and yet they make their Easter Communion, 
partly because they do not wish to be thought unbelievers, and 
partly from motives of human respect. Their Communion is cer- 
tainly unworthy. 

Others again are so careless in examining their conscience that 
they fail to confess grievous sins of which they are well aware. 
This is frequently the case with people who go to Confession very 
seldom; they are not accustomed to examine their conscience and 
do so in a very superficial and hasty manner, often hurrying to 
confession just before the Mass at which they intend to communi- 
cate. Their Communion, too, is unworthy. 

There are some who go more often to Confession, but purposely 
do not mention some mortal sin of which they are guilty. These 
go to Holy Communion with their conscience laden with unfor- 
given sin, because false shame has prevented them from making 
a frank and full Confession. . 

Some go to Holy Communion whose hearts are filled with jealous, 
angry and revengeful thoughts of their neighbors. No one obtains 
forgiveness from God, unless he forgives his enemies from his 
heart. This is a point that many people overlook, and ill-feeling 
and enmity should not continue to exist among those who go to Con- 
fession and Communion. 

If we have wronged others in any way, we are unfit to go to 
Holy Communion, unless we are firmly determined to do our best 
to make reparation and restitution. Our bad habits, too, the use 
of bad language and the neglect of the duties attached to our 
state of life, are serious impediments, unless we really purpose 
amendment. 

Whoever intends to receive Holy Communion must have ab- 
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stained from all food and drink since midnight. Only the sick 
and those in danger of death are exempt from this rule. 

2. The sin of communicating unworthily. All the forms of un- 
worthy Communion that we have been considering are sacrilegious 
and involve grievous sin, and those committing such sins are, as 
St. Paul says, “guilty of the body and of the blood of the Lord” 
(I. Cor. xi, 27). They are no less guilty than Judas, the traitor ; 
and because our Lord’s Body is now glorified, their sin is in a way 
greater than that of the Jews, who’saw but His Body when they 
crucified Him. He would rather be nailed again to the Cross than 
enter into hearts defiled with mortal sin. 

Those who communicate unworthily, betray our Lord. This is a 
horrible thought, but it is the truth. Man in a state of mortal sin 
is the slave of the devil reigning in his heart. If a sinner in this 
condition ventures to receive Holy Communion, he makes his Master 
a companion of the evil one. 

3. The Punishment of communicating unworthily. Judas was 
present with the other Apostles at the Last Supper, but he was 
planning in the wickedness of his heart to betray his Lord. And 
what happened? We could hardly believe it unless it was recorded 
in Holy Scripture, for we read: “After the morsel, Satan entered 
into him” (John xiii, 27). 

Such is the lot of all who communicate unworthily. The impure 
spirit, that was cast out, returns, bringing with it others still worse 
than itself, and they enter in and dwell in the heart, rendering the 
last state of such a man worse than the first. “He that eateth and 
drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment to himself” 
(I. Cor. xi, 29). 

In the same passage we read that whoever shall eat this bread 
and drink the chalice, shall shew the death of the Lord, until He 
come. These words remind us that He will come as Judge, and 
we should judge ourselves before approaching Holy Communion, 
for in it we receive Him who will judge all the world. What 
greater folly can there be than to receive Him into a heart defiled 
by sin? 

St. Cyprian tells the story of a young girl who had denied Christ 
at a time of persecution, but when it was over she returned to the 
assembly of Christians, and ventured to receive Holy Communion 
without having done penance. No sooner had the consecrated 
Host touched her lips, than she fell into convulsions and died. 
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Although so unmistakable a punishment does not follow every 
unworthy Communion, we are bound to remember that each such 
Communion is highly displeasing to God, injurious to our souls, 
and fraught with the utmost danger. 

It may be asked :—“How is it that this Sacrament, instituted for 
the salvation of men, in spite of its being a powerful means of 
atonement, proves destructive to many? Is there any difference 
in the quality of the Sacrament? or does the unworthy communi- 
cant receive, not our Lord’s real Body, but Satan, since St. John 
says that Satan entered into Judas when he communicated?” 

Every one, whether he be good or bad, believing or unbelieving, 
receives our Lord really and truly, body and soul. The wickedness 
of the recipient cannot affect God, or His goodness and mercy; 
and yet destruction falls upon him, if he be unworthy, actually in 
consequence of this goodness and the unspeakable dignity of the 
Sacrament, although Christ, the author of all salvation and all 
grace, is present in it. The more holy and precious a thing is, the 
greater is the sin of those who treat it with disrespect, and the 
heavier is the penalty that they incur. If you slander any one 
publicly, you may be tried and fined; but if you speak in a similar 
way of the king, the offence is more serious, because the position 
of the person wronged is higher and he is entitled to greater respect. 
In this holy Sacrament God Himself, our Lord and highest good, 
is present; He is indescribably insulted by an unworthy Communion, 
and therefore the insult must be sternly punished. It is not the 
Sacrament that causes destruction to those receiving it unworthily ; 
their ruin must be ascribed to their own wickedness, which brings 
down the wrath of God upon them. 

The Ark of the Covenant was sacred, and brought blessings and 
prosperity upon the house of Obededom, but Oza fell dead, because 
he ventured to touch it. In the same way the Blessed Sacrament, 
of which the Ark of the Covenant was a type, brings blessings 
upon all worthy communicants and ruin only upon the unworthy. 
If some find death in the bread of life, and receive Satan with the 
pledge of salvation, it is not because Holy Communion brings 
death or Satan, but because these evils come in punishment for 
their wickedness and sacrilege. Let no one, therefore, approach 
the Lord’s Table without having on the wedding garment. Let 
all come pure and stainless, adorned with devotion and virtue. 

In olden times, when Holy Communion was given, the people 
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assembled in the churches used to cry “Sancta sanctis,” “Holy 
things to the holy.” If any one conscious of guilt dares to receive 
the holy and pure One, he will be condemning himself, “but let a 
man prove himself, and so let him eat of that bread and drink of 
the chalice” (I. Cor. xi, 28). 


XIX. Tue PRESENCE OF CHRIST IN THE Hoty EUCHARIST 


1. Our Lord’s own words plainly declare His real presence in 
the Holy Eucharist. We read in St. Matthew xxvi that “He took 
bread . . . and gave to His Disciples and said: Take ye and eat, 
this is My body. And taking the chalice He... gave to them, 
saying: Drink ye all of this, for this is My blood.” 

The word of God has power to render anything what it declares 
it to be; and our Lord, being God, is omnipotent—He speaks and it 
is done. Therefore, as soon as He had said: “This is My body,” 
“This is My blood,’ His Body and Blood must have been present, 
instead of bread and wine. His words cannot conceivably have 
been either false or devoid of meaning, and whoever believes them 
to be the words of the Eternal Truth must inevitably acknowledge 
the real presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist. 

To maintain that we have in this Sacrament nothing but a com- 
memoration of our Lord’s death, or mere symbols of His 
Body and Blood, is to hold a doctrine utterly opposed to 
the word of God, to revealed truth and to the teaching of the 
Church. If it were a true theory, how could Christ have called 
the bread and wine His Body and Blood? Why should St. Paul 
have warned us so solemnly against being guilty of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, unless they were really present? 

The doctrine of the Real Presence has been taught by all the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church from the very beginning, and 
it has been confirmed by many councils. 

We are indeed highly favored to be allowed to see what all the 
saints of the Old Testament knew only in types. We, although 
we are dust and ashes, and subject to all the trials of this life, 
nevertheless are so greatly honored that we may be compared 
with the blessed in Heaven, for we, like them, have Christ, our Lord, 
dwelling in our midst, In Heaven He reigns as King, but He is 
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none the less truly present in every Catholic church. The saints 
above behold Him with unspeakable happiness, for they see Him 
face to face; but as He comes to each one of us, we, too, are filled 
with peace and joy, although we cannot see Him as He is, but 
veiled under the form of bread and wine. 


How boundless is His love for men! He desired to remain 
amongst us in the human nature that He had assumed, and so in 
the Holy Eucharist He is present both in His Divinity and in His 
humanity, for the Divine and human natures are inseparably united 
in His person. 


He is present, whole and entire, under each species, under the 
form of bread and under that of wine. This is clear from His 
own words, for when He said: “This is My body,” He was alive, 
His body was not bloodless, and the bread was forthwith changed 
into His living Flesh and Blood. These were inseparably united to 
His Divinity, and therefore if His whole humanity was present 
under the form of bread, His Divinity, being inseparable from His 
humanity, was and is also present. The same remarks apply 
equally to His presence under the form of wine, of which He 
said: “This is My blood.” : 


Our Lord is present, not only in both species, but in the smallest 
particle of each, in the tiniest crumb of the bread and in the least 
drop of wine. At the Last Supper, after consecrating the bread 
and wine, He broke the former into pieces and gave one to each 
of the Apostles, and He told them to divide the wine in the chalice 
among them (Luke xxii, 17); yet each received Him wholly, 
although he had taken but a portion of the bread and wine. We 
believe, therefore, that Christ is present in the most Holy Sacra- 
ment of the Altar under both species and in the smallest portion 
of each. 


2. After the Consecration, the bread and wine have ceased to 
exist, for when our Lord said: “This is My body”; “This is My 
Blood,” it was equivalent to saying that the bread and wine were 
no longer there. When we take food, it is assimilated to our 
body and is changed into our flesh and blood, but when this has 
happened we cannot say: “This is bread, that is fruit,” etc., but we 
can only call it flesh. When Christ said “This is My body,” by His 
all-powerful word He changed the bread into His body. The 
essential part of the bread existed no longer. After the Conse- 
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cration the transubstantiated bread could no longer accurately be 
termed bread, it was indeed the Body of Christ. 

Some one may ask why, if this is so, is the bread still called 
bread and the wine still called wine after transubstantiation has 
taken place. The answer is that we do so because the outward 
forms of the bread and wine still remain, as well as their power 
to nourish the body, and their taste and smell. A further reason 
for our still giving them the same names is that in Holy Scripture 
things are usually designated according to their outward appear- 
ance. For instance, we read that three men appeared to Abraham, 
and that two men addressed the Apostles after our Lord’s Ascen- 
sion, but in each case they were not men, but angels, appearing 
in human form. Again, we read that Aaron’s rod swallowed up 
the rods of the magicians, although they were not really rods, 
but serpents resembling rods. 

As, therefore, the outward forms of bread and wine remain, we 
continue to speak of bread and wine, although the essential part 
of the bread and wine has been changed into our Lord’s body and 
blood. There is no difficulty in believing that this change takes 
place when we remember that it is effected by God’s almighty 
word, which was able to create Heaven and earth—surely, we must 
admit, it must be able to change one substance into another! 

3. It is certain that at the moment of Consecration the substance 
of the bread and wine ceases to exist, but the appearance of them 
still remains in some wonderful way independently. Qualities can- 
not exist in a natural manner without a substance, on which they 
depend; or to which they belong. For instance, whiteness cannot 
exist apart from something white; sweetness and acidity cannot 
exist apart from things that are sweet or acid; and so in the 
course of nature the outward forms of the bread and wine—their 
color, smell, taste, etc—could not exist apart from the bread 
and wine. 

But, after the Consecration, although the bread and wine no 
longer exist, God allows their accidental qualities to remain, and 
what appears to be bread or wine to our senses of sight, touch, 
taste and smell, is not really bread or wine, but the Body and Blood 
of Christ concealed under their forms. 

This is far beyond our comprehension, but we must believe it, 
since God, who is truth itself, has said it; His word cannot deceive 
us. We can believe it more easily if we remember that God, being 
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all-powerful, can certainly do more than we His creatures can 
understand. We ought not to search minutely to find out how 
this great miracle is accomplished, but subject our intellect to our 
faith, and be satisfied to believe what God Himself has said. We 
are surrounded by phenomena that we cannot explain, but we do 
not on that account question the fact of their existence. 

We may devise some plan and communicate it to a number of 
people, so that many share our knowledge, and yet the plan remains 
the same; the fact that many know of it does not increase or 
multiply it. We see nothing wonderful in this, and so why should 
we wonder if the same thing occurs daily with regard to the Holy 
Sacrament of the Altar? The Church teaches that the Body of 
Christ is present in every consecrated particle, yet that it is neither 
increased nor multiplied. 


A thousand candles may be lighted from one, without exhausting 
or diminishing the light of that one. Why, then, should not our 
Lord’s body be given daily to thousands, and yet remain unaltered? 

We think it wonderful that Christ is present, whole and entire, 
in the smallest particle of a consecrated Host, and that any one 
receiving a consecrated portion receives as much as if he had had 
an entire Host. But if a mirror be broken to pieces, has not each 
fragment the power to reflect a whole figure? When thousands 
listen to one voice, does not each hear as much sound as if he were 
alone present? 

We think it strange that our Lord’s holy Body can be received 
by the evil, without suffering contamination. Does not the sun- 
light fall on the filthiest things, and yet remain pure and undefiled? 
We wonder how it is possible for the same food to be a means 
of life to some and of death to others. Would not the same drug 
cure one man and kill another, who was in a different state of 
health? 

We ask how the infinitely great God, whom Heaven and earth 
cannot contain, can be present in a tiny consecrated Host. Is not 
the pupil of our eye able to compass sun, moon and stars? Is there 
not contained in the smallest spark of fire all the essence of fire, 
and in the least drop of water, all the essence of water? 

We wonder how Christ can be received at the same time in innu- 
merable churches all over the world. Does not one sun suffice to 
illumine the whole world, as well as if it shone only in one place 
and for each man separately? 
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Let us acknowledge, with St. Augustine, that almighty God can 


do far more than we, weak mortals, can comprehend—“all things are 
possible with God” (Mark x, 27). 


XX. PREPARATION FOR HoLy CoMMUNION 


1. The Council of Trent distinguished three kinds of communi- 
cants. Some receive the Holy Eucharist merely in a sacramental 
manner, i. e., they receive a consecrated Host, but they do so with 
hearts defiled, not having confessed their sins, and they come 
without preparation, without devotion, and consequently they derive 
no benefit from their Communion. 

Others receive the Sacrament merely in a spiritual manner; they 
are unable, for some reason, to receive our Lord sacramentally in 
a consecrated Host, but they have a great longing to do so, and 
hence they receive Him in spirit, and thus obtain many, though 
not all, of the benefits conferred by the Sacrament. 

Others again receive our Lord’s body both sacramentally and 
spiritually, and they are those who examine themselves well before- 
hand, as the Apostle commands, and with pure hearts approach 
the altar and receive this holy Sacrament, which is to them the 
source of grace, life and salvation. All who communicate ought 
to receive these benefits, and will do so, if they have made a 
proper preparation. This preparation is twofold, a sufficient or 
necessary, and an adequate or suitable preparation. The former 
is indispensable, if we are to derive benefit from our Communion, 
and consists in cleansing our conscience from the guilt of mortal 
sin, by means of the Sacrament of Penance. We must be free 
from mortal sin; venial sins, little imperfections and defects, over- 
looked through haste or carelessness, and not confessed, do not 
hinder our reception of sanctifying grace, though they may be the 
cause of our obtaining fewer graces than those do who are free 
from venial sins. Mortal sin, however, is a direct obstacle to 
sanctifying grace, for it is a great insult offered to God. Whoever 
approaches Holy Communion in a state of mortal sin resembles 
Judas, the traitor. Let every one, therefore, examine himself and 
search deep into his own heart, and even if he believes himself to 
be in the right disposition for receiving our Lord’s body, let him 
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consider his grounds for this belief, and beware of self-deception. 
We are only too apt to flatter ourselves, fancying that our con- 
science is clear, whereas it is really stained with mortal sin. We 
are often so careless in our examination of conscience that we dis- 
regard actual sins, and so continue to cling to sin, and have no 
supernatural contrition, but regret our offences only through fear 
of temporal punishment or loss. 

This carelessness is the reason why many, who communicate fre- 
quently, make no progress in the spiritual life, but remain lukewarm 
and indifferent, with the same inclination to evil, the same irritabil- 
ity and bad temper, dryness and want of devotion. If they only 
took more pains to prepare for Holy Communion, it could not fail 
to have more effect upon them. They fancy that they make some 
preparation, but, being in a state of mortal sin, they are incapable 
of receiving the benefits of the Sacrament. 

If our preparation is to be adequate and suitable, we shall not 
be satisfied to be free from grievous sin, but we shall take care 
that we are in proper dispositions for Communion. We shall reflect 
that we are about to be united with God, and this thought will 
fill us with reverence and holy fear, and make us strive to receive 
Him with the honor that is His due. This second kind of prepara- 
tion must include the first, being impossible without it. 

2. Our prayer-books contain prayers intended as a preparation 
for Holy Communion; many of them are very good, but they are 
useful only in as far as they help us to make our hearts a worthy 
abode for God. Our spontaneous prayer is far more valuable 
than the most beautiful prayers read from a book in a mechanical 
manner. Even if they are read with devotion, they never have 
as much effect upon our souls as our own thoughts, resolutions and 
petitions. The best prayer-book is that of the heart. 

It is possible to make a very good preparation for Holy Com- 
munion without having recourse to any book. 

When you are going to communicate, fix your thoughts upon 
the Sacred Host on the altar, and consider what it is made of, and 
how it is prepared and fashioned. 

It is made of wheat-flour, i. e., of the best kind of grain, many 
grains of which are taken, ground and mixed together. The holy 
Sacrament of the altar is sometimes called the Wheat of the Elect, 
for it is intended to be the food of the faithful, who, above all 
others, are the elect of God, and who can say, like St. Ignatius: “I 
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am part of Christ’s wheat.” They will some day be the good 
wheat gathered into the barns of Heaven. 

The best kind of wheat must be used in making the hosts, and 
those who receive them after Consecration must lead the best 
kind of life, i. e., they must be followers of Christ. 

Those who serve the world, the flesh and the devil, and do not 
practise our Lord’s teaching, are no more fit to receive Holy Com- 
munion, than cockle is fit to be made into a Host. Faith without 
works is dead, and those who do not live Christian lives are un- 
worthy to receive Christ, although they may have faith. 

A Host is made of many grains united to form one substance. 
All who receive Holy Communion should be united in brotherly 
love, for God welcomes none whose hearts are filled with hate and 
enmity. Let none approach the altar of the Prince of Peace with- 
out first casting out all feelings that are displeasing to Him. 

The Host is prepared without either salt or leaven. The Jews 
were strictly forbidden to eat leavened bread at the Pasch, and 
they had to remove every particle of it from their houses. Leaven 
is a type of sin, and if we are to receive our Paschal Lamb in 
the most holy Sacrament of the altar, we must take care to rid 
ourselves of it. Look at the Host and remember that there is no 
leaven in it; then look into your own hearts and see whether all 
trace of sin has been removed by real contrition and honest con- 
fession. No one can offer a more deadly insult to our Lord than 
to compel Him to enter a heart filled with the leaven of malice and 
hatred. He did not refuse to be born in a stable amidsi cattle, 
but to come into a sinful heart is to Him an abomination. 

The Host is made of flour mixed with clean water, so that after 
it is baked, it is still white and pure. This should remind us of 
the bodily purity required of those who communicate. They are 
bound to be fasting from midnight, and must not have taken even 
a drop of water before receiving our Lord. How much more 
should their bodies be free from all carnal pollution! They receive 
Him who was born of a Virgin and who, after His death, was laid 
in a new grave, in which no dead body had ever rested; He is 
all purity, and requires purity of us. 

The Host is round, and is stamped in the middle with our 
Saviour on the Cross, or with His holy Name, or with the figure 
of a lamb. These outward signs should remind us of what is 
concealed beneath the outward form that we see. In the round 
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Host we receive God, whose infinite power embraces the whole 
round world; who, like a circle, has neither beginning nor end; 
before Him every knee shall bow in Heaven, on earth and under 
the earth. 

If we consider the consecrated Host in this way, we learn that 
we must lead Christ-like lives; that we must be at peace one with 
another, that we must not be conscious of any sin unconfessed, 
that we must be pure in body and must prepare most carefully for 
Holy Communion, remembering that in it we receive the Lord of 
Heaven and earth. 


XXII. Our BEHAVIOR AT AND AFTER COMMUNION 


1. Our behavior when receiving Holy Communion. In the 
earliest ages of the Church, when Holy Communion was given to 
the people, the deacon used to turn from the altar so as to face 
the congregation, and say with a loud voice: “Draw nigh with 
faith, fear anl love.” These should be the dispositions of every 
communicant. 

We must draw nigh with firm and living faith. Faith is the 
first movement of the soul towards God, and if any soul will 
approach Him, it must begin by believing that God exists. Faith 
is particularly necessary with regard to the Holy Eucharist; hence, 
every one should make a good act of faith in it, saying: “O Lord, 
I believe, as firmly as if I saw Thee with my eyes, that Thou, my 
God, my Creator, my Redeemer and my Saviour, art truly present, 
body and soul, flesh and blood here under the form of bread. 
I would lay down my life in defence of this truth.” 

St. Louis of France possessed this sort of faith. Knowing that 
he had caught some fatal disease, he fixed all his thoughts 
upon God, and thanked Him for being about to release him from 
the prison of the body. A priest asked him whether he believed 
our Lord’s body to be truly present in the Holy Eucharist, and he 
replied: “I believe it as firmly as if I saw Him now before me in 
the form in which He ascended into Heaven.” He then received 
Holy Communion with deep devotion and tears of love. 

If we really believe that our Lord is present, we shall approach 
Him with fitting reverence and devotion, but these are not dis- 
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played by means of extraordinary gestures, groans, beating of the 
breast or prostrations. Such things serve only to distract others; 
and we show our reverence more truly if we refrain from looking 
about and from talking, and go up to the Communion rail with 
eyes downcast and hands clasped. Hold the Communion cloth 
before you, when it is your turn to receive the Sacred Host, raise 
your head, and put your tongue on your lower lip. Take care 
that your clothes are clean and neat, and do not approach the altar 
in an untidy or in an over-dressed condition. Remember above all 
things that devotion is a matter of the heart, and need not be dis- 
played to your fellow men. 

We must draw near with fear. 

The Cherubim tremble at the presence of God, the angels cover 
their faces with their wings before Him, and we actually receive 
Him of whom St. John the Baptist said: “I am not worthy to 
stoop down and loose the latchet of his shoe.” St. Peter cried 
out: “Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord,” when he 
witnessed one of Christ’s miracles. If we really considered who 
it is whom we receive in Holy Communion, we should exclaim, like 
David, with humble contrition: “What is man, that Thou art 
mindful of him?” (Ps. viii, 4), or like St. John: “Comest Thou to 
me?” (Mat. iii, 14), or like the centurion: “Lord, I am not worthy 
that Thou shouldst enter under my roof” (Mat. viii, 8). 

When the son of Jonathan was told that David would restore 
his lands and allow him to eat at his table, he said: “Who am I thy 
servant, that thou shouldst look upon such a dead dog as I am?” 
(2 Kings ix, 8). 

What are we that we should be admitted to God’s table? Let 
us humble ourselves and remember how Christ said to the woman 
of Canaan: “It is not good to take the bread of the children, and 
to cast it to the dogs,” and she, relying on His goodness and mercy, 
replied: “Yea, Lord, yet the whelps also eat of the crumbs that 
fall from the table of their masters.” 

If we, too, are truly humble, and acknowledge our own unworthi- 
ness, we are sure to find favor in God’s sight, and Christ will 
gladly enter our hearts. The woman of Canaan by her humility 
prevailed upon Him to say: “O woman, great is thy faith, be it 
done to thee as thou wilt” (Mat. xv, 26-28). 

We must draw near with love,—a love that manifests itself in a 
fervent desire for union with Christ. We must be determined to 
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give up everything, house and home, work and family, rather than 
abandon God. Our Lord was filled with a similar love when He 
said: “With desire I have desired to eat the pasch with you before 
I suffer” (Luke xxii, 15). Would that we could cry with David: 
“As the hart panteth after the fountains of water, so my soul 
panteth after Thee, O God” (Ps. xli, 1) ; “For Thee my soul hath 
thirsted, for Thee my flesh, O how many ways!” (Ps. lxii, 2), or 
with St. Gertrude: “O Jesu, Thou who art life eternal, Thou 
givest me Thyself; would that I could die for love of Thee! If I 
have Thee, I have everything; there is nothing better that I can 
possess, nothing greater that I can desire.” 

2. Our behavior after receiving Holy Communion. After re- 
ceiving the Sacred Host with most profound reverence, you should 
go to some quiet place, kneel down, and open the eyes of your 
soul to behold Him who has come to occupy His throne in your 
heart. Attend to the admonitions and counsels that He will give 
you, for now He will make His voice heard. Retire with Him 
into the innermost chamber of your heart and converse with Him 
about all your temporal and spiritual concerns. 

Express in the first place your delight at His coming. The 
King of Kings, the only-begotten Son of the Father, who sitteth 
at the right hand of God, is in very truth within you. His good- 
ness is brought into contact with your wickedness; His beauty 
with your foulness, His light with your darkness, His life with 
your mortality; the Creator with the creature, the Judge with the 
criminal, God with man. He whom the heavens cannot contain 
has come to dwell in your heart. 

When our Lady visited her, St. Elizabeth exclaimed in astonish- 
ment: “Whence is this to me, that the mother of my Lord should 
come to me?” (Luke i, 43). What ought we to feel when God, 
our Lord, comes to us and dwells within us? 

Next you should thank Him for coming. When we think of all 
the benefits conferred upon us in this holy Sacrament,—benefits 
that we have never deserved, and never could deserve, we must 
surely be impelled to express our gratitude, and say: “O most 
merciful God! Thou overwhelmest me with Thy gifts—what return 
can I make for all Thou hast done for me? Would that I could 
praise Thee worthily. I can never thank Thee enough; I am too 
poor to give Thee anything of myself, but I can offer Thee Thine 
only-begotten Son, who has given Himself to me, and so is mine. I 
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offer Him with all His goodness, His unspeakable merits, won by 
His love, zeal, prayers, fasting, suffering and death—and with Him 
I offer Thee myself, my body and soul, my powers, memory, under- 
standing and will, my liberty and my life. Accept this offering, 
and regard not the poverty of the giver; I can give Thee nothing 
but Thyself, O God.” 

You should then disclose to our Lord the state of your soul, 
its weakness and frailty, its lukewarmness and indifference, its 
temptations and trials. He is the good Physician, able to cure all 
these diseases. He knows your condition without your confessing 
it, but He is pleased by your frankness and confidence. 

Go on to ask Him for all that you need, for temporal favors, as 
far as they tend to the salvation of your soul, but above all beg 
Him to let you benefit by this Communion, and to give you grace 
not to offend Him in future. Pray for grace to persevere in what 
is good, and for all that He knows to be expedient for you. Pray 
also for your friends and your enemies; for the sick, the unhappy 
and the afflicted; for the rich and the poor; for your superiors and 
inferiors, for priests and rulers, for heretics and sinners. If we 
only realized the power of our prayers whilst Jesus is still with 
us after Communion, we should indeed pray fervently. 

Finally, you should call to mind shortly our Saviour’s life on 
earth, and His work for us. This will move you to thank Him, 
and to say: “How can I thank Thee, O God, for all that Thou hast 
done for me in Thy love? For my sake Thou didst come down 
from Heaven and become man; for my sake Thou didst live thirty- 
three years on earth in poverty and amidst persecutions. For me 
didst Thou suffer a most painful and shameful death; for me hast 
Thou founded Thy Church, and called me into it, so that I am a 
member of that holy body, of which Thou art the Head. Thou 
dost permit me to share in Thy merits, to be associated with all 
those chosen souls who belong to the Church triumphant, militant 
or suffering. Thou hast refreshed me with Thy holy Sacraments 
and hast led me with Thy most precious Body and Blood. Praise 
the Lord, ye Heavens, praise Him, all ye creatures of earth! 
Praise Him, my soul, for He hath done great things to thee.” 

In some such way as this, every one can converse with our Lord, 
after Holy Communion. It is better not to open a prayer-book and 
begin at once to read prayers, for, however beautiful they may 
be, they do not as a rule come from the heart. There is no need 
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of many words; God is satisfied with a simple thanksgiving. Speak 
to Him of your gratitude, your own misery, poverty and wants, and 
be assured that He understands and will help you. 

x * * * * 

There are three points that it is well for every communicant to 
remember. 

(a) Receive each Communion as if it were your viaticum. Beg 
our Lord to give you now, in case of a sudden death, the grace 
that you will need it in order to come victorious out of the last 
struggle. He who receives Holy Communion in this spirit, will 
always be prepared for death, and will welcome it with joy, having 
lived in readiness for it. 

(b) No one should leave the church without spending at least 
a quarter of an hour in prayer after receiving Holy Communion. 
Our faith teaches us that Jesus remains with us as long as the 
sacred species is uncorrupted, and this is about a quarter of an 
hour or more. It would be a great discourtesy to leave Him alone 
during this time and to pay no attention to Him. How can anyone 
hurry off at once to engage in worldly business and vain conversa- 
tion, whilst Christ is still in his heart? A quarter of an hour is 
not too long to spend in thanking God for all His benefits; a life- 
time would not suffice us to give Him worthy thanks. Cases may 
occur when we may rightly cut short our thanksgiving in order to 
do some act of Christian charity, as, for instance, to help a sick 
person, or, in the case of a priest, to hear a confession, but to turn 
at once to the ordinary affairs of life is to treat God with great 
disrespect. 

(c) After receiving Holy Communion, we should spend the rest 
of the day as far as we can in a devout and recollected manner, 
trying to pray more than usual, and to be more patient, gentle and 
silent. We may, of course, do our daily work, and we should do 
it for God’s glory, remembering that man has to earn his bread 
in the sweat of his brow, as a punishment for sin. 


XXII. Frequent CoMMUNION 
1. Ought we to communicate frequently? Our Lord said, ad- 


dressing a multitude of people: “Except you eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink His blood, you shall not have life in you” 
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(John vi, 54). It is therefore an elaborate duty to receive Holy 
Communion, and the Church has prescribed the time when we must 
do so. 

The Fourth Commandment of the Church bids us, according to 
the Catechism, to receive the Blessed Sacrament at least once a 
year, and that at Easter or thereabouts. 

The words “at least once” show that it is desirable for Catholics 
to go to Holy Communion more often, and the Council of Trent 
has declared (Sess. 22, c. 6) that all present at Mass should be 
encouraged to communicate sacramentally and not merely spiritu- 
ally, in order that they may participate in the benefits of the 
sacrifice of the Mass more fully and more frequenly. In other 
words, it is in accordance with the teaching of the Council of Trent 
that we receive Holy Communion every day, provided that there is 
no impediment arising from our occupations or our mode of life. 
It is therefore required of every Catholic to communicate at least 
once in the year, but he is advised to do so more frequently, and 
this for various reasons. 

Frequent Communion is necessary in order to maintain the life 
of the soul. Our bodies require food, and when deprived of it 
for any considerable time, they lose their strength and eventually 
die. The soul cannot dispense with nourishment any more than 
the body, and its food is the most sacred Body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. We are naturally prone to evil and we are subject to 
many dangerous temptations, so that unless we strengthen our souls 
by Holy Communion, we are powerless to resist and soon succumb 
to evil. This is why our Lord tells us that unless we eat His 
Flesh and drink His Blood, we shall have no life in us. The longer 
we absent ourselves from Holy Communion, the weaker we become. 
Many would lead better lives if they communicated more often, 
and those who live best are the frequent communicants. Their 
outward behavior bears witness to their spiritual life, and shows 
that their souls are not dead, but living in and through God, and, 
in consequence of this union, they bring forth good fruit. “He 
that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood, abideth in Me, and I 
in him” (John vi, 57). 

Frequent Communion is the most sure sign of loving God. 

We all desire what we love; we miss our friends when they 
are absent, and are glad when they are present. Those who love 
one another take pleasure in being together. It is impossible 
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really to love anyone, and yet stay away from him, when there is 
an opportunity of seeing him. Whoever loves God must inevitably 
rejoice to be with Him, and long to be united to Him. Frequent 
Communion seems almost to compel us to love God. 

People who have much to do with one another often come to 
resemble one another. If you associate with scholars, you gain 
knowledge, and if you are with good, pious people, you will be 
enthusiastic in good works. 

Is it possible for frequent intercourse with the King of Kings to 
have no corresponding effect upon us? He has Himself said: “He 
that eateth My flesh abideth in Me, and I in Him.” 

We ought to communicate frequently, because we are daily in 
danger of sinning, and therefore we daily need grace, help and 
strength, and nowhere can we be so sure of finding them as in 
Holy Communion. There we receive the God of grace, the author 
of all supernatural help and strength, and we take Him into our 
hearts. If any one desire the grace of prayer, let him communicate 
frequently and receive Jesus, who has taught us how to pray. If 
he desire the grace of humility, let him communicate frequently, 
for Jesus said: “Come .. . and learn of Me, because I am meek 
and humble of heart.” If he desire the grace of purity, let him 
communicate frequently and receive Him who is purity itself. 

Father Paul Barry, S.J., tells the story of a man who from his 
youth upwards had suffered most violent temptations against purity 
and had occasionally sinned in deed as well as in thought. Being 
troubled in conscience, he consulted a priest, who advised him to 
marry, and then practice chastity according to his state of life. 
He followed this advice, and for some time enjoyed more peace 
of mind, but, after some years, his wife died, and immediately the 
same trouble began again. He sought counsel of another priest, 
who prescribed quite another remedy, for he recommended him 
to go to Holy Communion every fortnight, assuring him that thus 
he would gain the virtue of purity. The afflicted man agreed to do 
so, though with considerable reluctance, but, after he had com- 
municated regularly for some months, he experienced such relief 
from his horrible temptations that he determined to communicate 
even more frequently. 

We often hear people say that they are not worthy to go often 
to Holy Communion. 

Of course they are not worthy, and never have been and never 
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will be worthy—but then all the saints, and all the Apostles, and 
even our Lady herself were unworthy, too; no one can ever deserve 
such a grace. To those who plead their unworthiness as a reason 
for not communicating more often, I would say: “If you are un- 
worthy to communicate often, you must be unworthy to communi- 
cate at Easter; he who is a sinner all the rest of the year, does 
not become a saint on that one festival. By putting off your Com- 
munion, you become not more, but less worthy of it, because 
your long absence from the Sacraments must weaken your spirit 
and make you worse, not better. You have it in your power to 
be just as worthy every month as you can be at Easter. If you 
only have the will, you can rouse up your faith, make a good 
confession and do your best to prepare for Communion; your 
worthiness depends upon these things. If real humility makes any 
one fancy himself unworthy ever to receive our Lord, let him 
remember that God, in His infinite love of us, wishes to come to 
us. He has told us that it is His delight to be with the children 
of men. He knows well enough that we are unworthy to receive 
Him, but He deserves that we should satisfy His wish and welcome 
Him frequently. 

2. How often ought we to communicate? The only possible 
answer to this question is that the frequency of anyone’s Commu- 
nions must depend upon the state of his conscience. In the earliest 
ages Christians, whose zeal knew no bounds, used to communicate 
very often, if not daily. Later on it was the custom to communicate 
four times in the week, on Sunday, Wednesday, Friday and Satur- 
day, though if the feast of a martyr was celebrated on any of the 
other three days, Communion was administered on that day also. 
In course of time Christians became less zealous and communi- 
cated so seldom that St. Fabian (240) commanded everyone to 
receive Holy Communion at least three times yearly, viz., at Christ- 
mas, Easter and Pentecost. This decree was not generally obeyed 
and many did not approach the Sacraments at all for years, and 
consequently the Lateran Council under Pope Innocent III. decreed 
that every Christian was bound to do so at least once in the year, 
and that at Easter or thereabouts. Should anyone neglect this duty, 
without the consent of his spiritual director, he was to be expelled 
from the Church and refused Christian burial after his death. This 
decree is still in force, and we see, therefore, that the desire of the 
Church is for us to communicate more than once a year. The 
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present Holy Father has decreed that the faithful should approach 
the Holy Table very frequently. He is not satisfied with weekly 
Communion, but urges us to communicate every day. To do so, it 
is only necessary to be free from sin and to have a right intention, 
namely, to seek the honor and glory of God and our own salvation. 
Since the Holy Father’s wish became known, many thousands of 
Catholics have adopted the holy custom and are united with Our 
Supreme Pontiff in the effort to restore all things to Jesus. Is 
there any reason why you cannot do the same, thus delighting the 
Heart of Jesus and laying up treasure for yourself in the Kingdom 
of Heaven? 
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FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT 
THE MATERIAL AND THE SPIRITUAL 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“When Jesus therefore had lifted up His eyes, and seen that a very great 
multitude cometh to Him, He said to Philip: Whence shall we buy bread 
that these may eat?” —John vi, 5. 


SYNOPSIS .—Introduction.—Proximate end of Incarnation, to save sinners; 
ultimate end, to glorify God. The revelation of the Father was to be 
made through the instrumentality of the material world. We get an in- 
ferential knowledge of God from His works. Our problem is to appre- 
ciate rightly the instrumental character of the material world. 

I. Our Lord excites wonder by His miracles. Ventures of faith are 
wanted in order to see the spiritual significance of miracles. Even St. 
Philip does not fully appreciate Divine power. He is too much absorbed 
in material limitations. The situation prepared by Our Lord to enforce 
spiritual values. The miracle of feeding five thousand. Plenty, but no 
waste. Purpose in every detail. Knowledge of Christ’s Divinity not fully 
developed. Formal object of faith comes first. 

II. Application to present times. Two exaggerations, excess in_mate- 
rial or excess in spiritual outlook. Composite nature of man. Fitness 
of the Incarnation, Church, Sacraments, and sacramentals. Disbelief in 
miracles unscientific. Lends to impoverishment of spirit life. Disbelief 
in sacramental system radically a mistrust of God’s power over material 
word. Undervaluation of sacramentals due to same tendency. 

III. Excess in belief. Miracles extraordinary and therefore not to 
be expected every day. Ordinary means to be used first. Sacraments 
to be accompanied with preparation and reflection. A’Kempis’ doctrine 
of the two tables. The nature of prayer. Prayer and physical laws not 
incompatible. Condition of prayer. Mode of asking. 

Conclusion—In all practical difficulties concerning the ways of Divine 
Providence think of Our Lord and St. Philip: “This He said to try him.” 


The reason of Christ’s coming into the world was the salvation 
of sinners. But this was not the ultimate reason. It was the proxi- 
mate one. Christ came into the world to save sinners because that 
was the will of the Eternal Father. Sinners were to be converted 
in order that they might, throughout eternity, praise and glorify the 
Eternal Father. Christ chose as a means of converting them the 
revelation of the Father. He would give them a partial glimpse of 
what God was like so that they might strive to learn what He 
was wholly like. But then sinners were human beings, and so He 
must speak to them in a human way. He must appeal to that 
which they knew in order to teach them that which they did not 
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know. He must argue from the seen to the unseen. Through the 
instrumentality of the material world he would show them the 
reality of the spiritual world. When I go past a church and hear 
voices singing there, I infer that there are people in the church. 
I cannot see them. But I infer that they are there because of the 
human voices which I hear proceeding thence. My knowledge is 
inferential. Similarly we can have an inferential knowledge of 
God from His works. But we are so absorbed in sense that if we 
are to have a keen apprehension of the spirit world we must make 
considerable effort. This constitutes one of the chief problems of 
faith. Our Lord posed the problem to St. Philip when He said 
to him: “Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat?” 

Our Lord had already attracted much attention by the miracles 
He had wrought. The people crowded after Him, seeking to 
observe more of His extraordinary power. He had cured many 
diseases, thus showing His dominion over the world of nature. But 
this evidence of supreme power had not been assimilated by the 
multitude. They saw only something extraordinary, something to 
excite their wonder. Nay, even St. Philip and St. Andrew had 
not as yet grasped its full significance. They had not made suff- 
cient ventures of faith. Their power of inference needed a greater 
measure of Divine help. Our Lord, indeed, read their hearts and 
saw that they required a more individual awakening. Their atten- 
tion to evidence wanted a more personal application. Our Lord 
showed the multitude to St. Philip and said to him: “Whence shall 
we buy bread that these may eat?” If St. Philip had learned the 
lesson which the previous miracles had been intended to convey, 
his first impulse would have been to suggest the extraordinary 
power of our Lord. But Philip’s thoughts were far away from 
spiritual values. He had not yet accustomed himself to pass in- 
ferentially from the material to the spiritual. He at once began 
to reckon up the limitations of his material resources. His answer 
to our Lord was: “Two hundred pennyworth of bread is not suffi- 
cient for them that everyone may take a little.” 

Our Lord had expressly prepared this little situation for St. 
Philip in order to bring home to him by personal experience a 
knowledge of the dimness of his vision into the world of spirit. 
Holy Writ tells us explicitly that our Lord knew beforehand what 
He was going to do. He did not ask St. Philip the question be- 
cause He wanted information, but He did it simply to try him. 
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St. Andrew also seems to have been suffering from the same lack 
of penetration. He, too, had recourse to that which he could see 
with his bodily eyes, and, moreover, professed his inability to sug- 
gest any means of getting beyond the evidence of his senses. He 
saw only the material side of the situation. “There is a boy here 
that hath five barley loaves and two small fishes.” 

Then our Lord wrought the miracle of feeding the five thousand. 
It was a miracle denoting not only Divine power but also Divine 
generosity and Divine wisdom. On the one hand there was plenty 
for all. There was no meanness or nicety in giving what was 
barely sufficient. There was enough and plenty to spare. But on 
the other hand there was no waste. Every fragment had its pur- 
pose in the Divine plan. Each had to be accounted for. There 
was a tremendous significance in the words of Christ to His 
disciples: “Gather up the fragments that remain, lest they be lost.” 
The Scripture does not tell us what was done with them. Our 
Lord’s purpose is partly revealed and partly concealed. These 
words of His, however, show us that even if we do not see it, the 
purpose is there. We must rely on what we see and trust God’s 
word for that which we do not see. To this end Christ wrought 
the miracle of the feeding of the five thousand. Note the effect. 
It was not a fully developed and explicit knowledge of our Lord’s 
divinity. That had to come gradually through His word, His 
teaching and His life. The precise effect of the moment was a 
belief in His word as the word of one sent from God. The 
formal object of our faith is God’s truthfulness. We believe all 
the different articles of the Creed because He has said them and 
He cannot lie nor be deceived. So, too, these men were prompted 
by this miracle to make a formal though implicit act of faith. 
When they saw what Jesus had done they said: “This is of a truth 
the Prophet that is to come into the world.” Henceforward they 
had but to listen to His word and act upon it. 

The experience of St. Peter and St. Andrew occurs over and 
over again to men in the world to-day. Faith is rendered weak 
and fruitless because men will not see the right relationship be- 
tween the material and the spiritual. Either they fix their atten- 
tion on the material side of things and thus never get any further; 
or they look merely to the spiritual side of things and thus fail to 
appreciate the function of the material. Both efforts are wanting 
in balance. We need to realize that we are composite beings, each 
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made up of body and soul. The body is the organ of the soul. If 
the soul is to put itself into communication with other souls, with 
the world of spirits, with God, it must be through the instrumental- 
ity of the body and the material world. It was in consideration of 
man’s composite nature that God deigned to manifest Himself in 
the flesh. So, too, He founded a visible Church to be the organ 
of communication between Himself and the souls of men. Like- 
wise He instituted Sacraments to be the external channels of His 
inward graces. And the faithful all over the world have more or 
less had recourse to sacramental signs and outward observances in 
order to promote the well-being of the internal life of the spirit. 
This elementary psychological principle can be abused either by 
defect or excess. The worst abuse perhaps is that of those who 
refuse to believe in miracles. And when this refusal is traced to 
its ultimate analysis it is usually found to be a refusal to accept 
not merely the fact of miracles but even the possibility of them. 
This attitude of mind marks the extreme degree of slavery to the 
things of sense. The man who denies the possibility of a higher 
power being able to change the ordinary course of nature, implicitly 
declares that he himself knows all about the material world and 
is able to speak from personal knowledge that there is no greater 
spiritual power outside it. Such narrowness of view, of course, 
leads to an utter impoverishment of the life of the spirit. Miracles, 
together with prophecies, are the chief signs by which the mind 
is able to come to an assent in the Divinity of Christ and in the 
Divine sanction of His word. Without this assent the real prac- 
tical life of the spirit is impossible. It is poisoned at its source 
and can thus never issue in the further processes of hope and love. 
Then there is a large section of professing Christians, nearly the 
whole world of Protestantism, who, whilst accepting miracles 
showing Christ’s divinity, yet refuse to accept that sacramental 
system which He ordained for the distribution of graces. This 
refusal, too, when ultimately analyzed, is found to be a mistrust of 
God’s power over the material world. That attitude of mind by 
which a man would go “straight to Christ”, without Mary, without 
the Saints, without the Pope, would also prefer to go to Him 
without the ordinary means which He had dictated. True, He 
had instituted Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, but these were only 
signs, not channels of grace. The same Divine Word which had 
declared for the instrumental power of the Pope and the Mass had 
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also declared for the instrumental power of the Sacraments. But 
since the doctrine of the Pope and the Mass had been rejected, so 
also must the original doctrine of the Sacraments be rejected. The 
right equipoise between the material and the spiritual which Christ 
arrayed must give place to a crude “religion of the spirit,” which 
was but materialism making grimace. 

It is the same tendency, too, which prompts men to undervalue 
the sacramentals. The sacramentals are not channels of grace in 
the same sense that the Sacraments are. A sacramental is an ex- 
ternal sign which is the occasion of God’s grace. But it is not a 
piece of magic. Usually the ceremony is from its very nature 
fitted to induce the proper dispositions of grace. The taking of 
holy water signifies washing, and thus is an apt ceremony to help 
the Christian to keep a clean mind and heart. The making of the 
sign of the Cross is an apt ceremony by reason of its association 
with the Cross of Christ. Moreover, the sacramentals have the 
approval and blessing of the Church. They are of countless variety. 
Every Catholic is not supposed to avail himself of all of them. 
He chooses what suits his temperament and particular needs. There 
is no temperament so spiritualized as to have no need of sacra- 
mentals. Every good Catholic, therefore, will be on his guard 
against neglecting them. He will also be careful not to speak 
deprecatingly of fellow-Catholics who use sacramentals which he 
does not use. Also, he will hesitate to force upon others unduly 
those sacramentals which he has chosen for himself. The reason 
of them all is to promote intercourse with the spiritual world. In 
so far as they serve this end they must be used. 

Likewise, there can be an excess in the belief of Divine power 
over the material world. After all, miracles are only wrought on 
extraordinary occasions and for special purposes. For ordinary 
occasions and general life God has made the laws of nature and of 
grace. It is, therefore, superstitious to expect miracles for every 
trifling need of one’s life. It is even more superstitious to look 
for miracles when the ordinary means ordained by God have not 
been used. It is most praiseworthy, for example, to make a 
pilgrimage to Lourdes with a view of obtaining a cure of some 
severe ailment. But such pilgrimage would not excuse one from 
availing oneself of the ordinary medical and surgical aids. 

The corresponding abuse of the Sacraments is the participation 
of them without due preparation and reflection. It is quite true 
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that Holy Communion acts of itself and produces holiness in the 
recipient. But the recipient must take care that there are no 
obstacles in the way. And want of preparation may easily be an 
obstacle. A’Kempis has set forth this doctrine most beautifully 
where he speaks of the two tables prepared for us, the table of the 
Holy Altar and the table of the Divine Law. “Whilst detained in 
the prison of this body, I acknowledge that I need two things, 
namely, food and light. Thou hast, therefore, given to me, weak 
as I am, Thy sacred Body for the nourishment of my soul and 
body, and Thou hast set Thy Word as a lamp to my feet. With- 
out these two I could not well live; for the Word of God is the 
light of my soul, and Thy Sacrament is the bread of life. These 
also may be called the two tables set on either side in the store- 
house of Thy Holy Church. One is the table of the Holy Altar, 
having the holy bread, that is, the precious Body of Christ; the 
other is that of the Divine Law, containing holy doctrine, teaching 
the right faith, and leading securely within the veil, where is the 
Holy of Holies.” 

Perhaps the most common misunderstanding of the relationship 
between the spiritual and the material takes place in the matter 
of prayer for temporal favors. On the one hand there are those 
who doubt the efficacy of prayer as a factor in the ordering of the 
affairs of the eternal world. They suggest that, as the winds and 
the sea and the clouds are ruled by unchanging laws, it is no use 
to pray for a change in the weather. This is a fallacy based on 
forgetfulness of the fact that it is the same God who ordered us to 
pray in all our necessities and who made the laws of nature. When 
the almighty God made His eternal decrees manifest in the created 
material world He had clearly before His mind every little prayer 
which in the future should be offered by the free will of man. 
Nay, there was no future with Him. All was one present. So 
he ordained that some of the laws of the material world should be 
made to produce effects subordinate to certain free acts of in- 
dividual men. 

But, on the other hand, although men were taught to pray always, 
it was not ordained that they should have everything which they 
asked for. There was a further condition placed on the mode of 
asking. Temporal favors were to be sought only in so far as they 
ministered to the good of the spirit life. Oftentimes the connec- 
tion between the two is not seen. A continuously wet summer, for 
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instance, has a tendency to try most people’s faith in the efficacy 
of prayer for fine weather. Yet this situation is not much differ- 
ent from that in which St. Philip found himself. Just as St. Philip 
said: “Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat?” so are we 
inclined to say: “What possible good can so much disaster to crops 
and harvests do?” Then the same answer fits both cases. “And 
this He said to try him, for He Himself knew what He would do.” 
There can be no waste in the crops or harvests where God’s bounti- 
ful Hand is concerned. The only possible waste would be loss to 
the spiritual life of man through man refusing to see the spiritual 
value of the seeming waste. After all, this life is only a trial. 
We miss its significance entirely if we refuse to take it as a trial. 


PASSION SUNDAY 
THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


BY THE REV. J. A. M. GILLIS, M.A. 


“Which of you shall convince me of sin?”—John viii, 46. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The Saviour’s discourse to the Jews. He chal- 
lenges their scrutiny to find sin in Him whose perfection rests in the 
Godhead. With us the case is different. We are born in the shadow of 
sin, and are prone to sin on account of the Fall. Hence confession of 
sin ts a natural concomitant of our guilt. It comes to us from the cradle 
of the race. Examples. Confession as a virtue. Raised by the Saviour 
to the dignity and efficacy of a Sacrament of the New Law. Its neces- 
sity—d NECESSITY OF MEANS, to those who have sinned grievously—also 
necessary as a precept of the Church, founded on the words of Christ, 
in its institution. Its integral parts, besides matter and sacramental 
form. Ceremonial rites. Advantages. Scriptural references. 

He, in Whom was found no shadow of imperfection, could well 
challenge the scrutiny of His accusers; He of Whom it is written, 
“It was fitting that we should have a high-priest, holy, innocent, 
undefiled, separated from sinners, and made higher than the 
heavens,” could stand in the holy temple, and, in the august splendor 
of His majesty, say to His hearers, “Who can convince Me of sin?” 
The words fell from no mere human lips. They were the words 
of Him, Who was conceived before the day-star, in the bosom 
of the Father. They were the words of an incarnate God. 


With us, born in the shadow of sin—the heritage transmitted to 
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us from our First Parents—and prone to evil on account of our 
fallen nature,—the case is different. We feel the weight of our 
imperfection, and we must acknowledge our innate weakness, even 
if the testimony of the Holy Ghost did not assure us of our 
spiritual lapses. “If,” says the Scripture, “we say we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us” (I John, 1-8). 
Hence, we must, in all humility, acknowledge our guilt before Him 
Whose gaze reveals our imperfections as the effulgent rays of the 
noon-day sun lays bare the impurities at the bottom of the stream. 

This confession of guilt comes to us through the ages. It is 
the natural outcome of sorrow for that guilt incurred. It was the 
key-note of Adam’s repentance on the sad day of the fall. No 
sooner had he tasted of that bitter fruit which brought sin to the 
world and all our woe, than he hid himself in shame—the first im- 
pulse of repentance. And, when the voice of God, calling him 
to account, sounded through the groves of Paradise, he poured 
forth the story of his misfortune with the candid humility of a 
heart loaded with grief which must be assuaged by a full confes- 
sion.” I heard Thy voice in Paradise and was afraid because I 
was naked and hid myself. “And again, “The woman whom Thou 
gavest me for my companion gave me of the tree, and I did eat’ 
(Gen. iii, 10-12). It was the full confession of guilt made with 
humble sincerity. 

It was a similar acknowledgment of guilt, in the true spirit of 
repentance which saved the Ninivites from the doom pronounced 
against them by the prophet. Their sins were great before 
Heaven; and the prophet sounded the warning of Divine wrath 
through the streets of the city. Their measure of sin was full, but 
the acknowledgment of the guilt, in sorrow and repentance, averted . 
their impending destruction. From the King on the throne to the 
toiler in the field they clothe themselves in the garb of penance—an 
open confession of their sin. It was such humble and sincere con- 
fession of guilt on the part of the Ninivites which appeased the 
just anger of God and averted the destruction of the city pro- 
nounced by the lips of the prophet. 

All through the long centuries preceding the advent of Christ, 
penance—the humble acknowledgment of guilt—was the only 
means of reconciling the sinner to God. And so necessary is this 
great virtue as the sinner’s stepping stone to salvation that, as Holy 
Scripture declares, all other efforts are in vain without it. “If 
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we do not do penance we shall fall into the hands of the Lord” 
(Eccl. ii, 22). It was the invariable warning of God, through 
the mouths of His holy prophets, when He would rouse His people 
from the lethargy of sin; it was the heralded proclamation of the 
Angel of desert when he went as the precursor to announce the 
advent of the Messiah: “Do penance, for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand.” The Holy Spirit, with awful significance, refers all 
to this virtue, as spoken by the Evangelist: “Unless you do penance 
you shall all likewise perish” (Luke xiii, 3). Our blessed Lord 
lays down as the great mission of His coming to the world, the 
calling of sinners to repentance (Luke v, 32). Hence His Apostles, 
armed with His Divine authority and with credentials as His 
ambassadors, made this moving of sinners to repentance the founda- 
tion of their preaching (Acts ii, 38 and xi, 18). 

This virtue of Penance, so necessary to the sinner at all times 
for appeasing the Divine anger, was raised by the Saviour to the 
dignity of a Sacrament of the New Law. As such it confers 
sanctifying grace directly by its own inherent virtue from the in- 
stitution of Christ, and the agency of the Holy Spirit, whereas, in 
the Old Law, like the sacramentals, its virtue depended on the 
disposition of the sinner. But, like all the Sacraments, Penance, 
in order to have its effect of conferring grace, must be received 
with the proper dispositions. The valid matter of the Sacrament 
is the telling of the sins with sincere sorrow and with a firm re- 
solution to sin no more; and for the entirety and full efficiency of 
the Sacrament the matter, also, includes the satisfaction by way of 
Penace enjoined on the penitent. The sacramental form is the 
absolution pronounced by the priest. 

That Christ instituted this Sacrament is evident from the words 
of Scripture: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you for- 
give they are forgiven them, and whose sins you retain they are 
retained” (John xx, 23). And, “Whatsoever you shall bind on 
earth shall be bound in Heaven, and whatsoever you shall loose on 
earth shall be loosed also in Heaven” (Mat. xvi, 19). Here, by 
the words of absolution, the remission of sin is effected, on the 
authority of Christ. Hence, sanctifying grace is infused in the 
soul, which before was the abode of sin. There are also present 
the elements of matter and form which constitute a Sacrament. 
The sins which are remitted are there as the remote matter. And 
since the act of the priest is a judicial act, as is evident from 
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the words, “Whose sins you forgive they are forgiven, whose sins 
you retain they are retained,” the confession of guilt, necessary for 
the judicial pronouncement, constitute the proximate matter, while 
the absolution itself pronounced by the priest is the form of the 
Sacrament, giving efficacy to the matter. 

Even if we regard the sins alone as the matter of the Sacrament, 
the power of the Keys left, in all its plenitude, to the Apostles, and 
in their person to their successors, would invest the absolution of 
the priest with the essentials of sacramental form. Therefore, by 
the same line of argument, this institution of Christ, giving the 
power of the Keys, clearly points out a Sacrament. The “J absolve 
thee’ of the priest, through the power by which he is invested by 
Christ, signify the accomplishment of the remission of sin; and 
since the form of a Sacrament is that which signifies what the 
Sacrament produces or accomplishes, these words of absolution are, 
of their nature, the sacramental form, while the sins which are 
loosed, like so many chains cut asunder, are the matter. 

True, that the Sacrament may produce its effect, the absolution 
presupposes sorrow with a resolution of amendment on the part 
of the sinner, but such disposition on the part of the sinner is 
necessary, as well, when the confession of the sins is regarded as 
the proximate matter. 

As to the necessity of receiving this Sacrament, the holy Council 
of Trent says: “For those who fall into sin after Baptism, the 
Sacrament of Penance is as necessary to salvation as Baptism is to 
those who have not been baptized.” On this subject the learned 
St. Jerome calls this Sacrament of Penance the second plank after 
the shipwreck of sin. Baptism, which washes us from the sticky 
mire of original sin and from being “children of wrath” makes us 
children of God, is the first plank of salvation. The one who has 
once been rescued from shipwreck must exercise as much caution 
to avoid falling into the danger again as if he never experienced 
such a misfortune; and should he become a prey again to sea and 
tempest after his first bitter experience, he is as much in need of 
a helping hand as if he were never before the victim of such 
misfortune. In a similar manner those who have been once re- 
generated and made heirs of Heaven, but who have forfeited their 
right by the commission of mortal sin, must have access to the 
power of the Keys to be again loosed from the fetters that bind 
them. 
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Hence the Sacrament of Penance is a necessity of means to all 
who labor under the awful load of mortal sin. It is also a necessity 
of precept by reason of the institution of Christ, giving the power 
of binding and loosing to the priests of the Church. 

When Christ said, “Whatsoever you shall bind on earth it shall 
be bound in Heaven and whatsoever you shall loose on earth it 
shall be loosed in Heaven,’ He conferred a power which it was 
His blessed will should be exercised. 

In a similar manner, when He said, “Whose sins you shall forgive 
they are forgiven them, and whose sins you retain they are re- 
tained,’ He invested His Apostles and their successors—the priests 
of the Church—with a judicial power which would be meaningless 
if such power were not exercised according to the manner in which 
it was conferred. 

The priest by this investiture possesses not only the power to 
remit sins, but also the power to retain them. Hence his function 
is a real judicial one. Therefore his judicial pronouncement in 
the sentence of absolution would have no significance whatever 
except the penitent being proven worthy or unworthy by the witness 
which he bears against himself in the tribunal of Confession. 

When God called Moses to the summit of Mount Sinai amidst 
the awful sublimity fitting the presence of the Omnipotence, He 
gave him in all its elaborate details the plan of the Ark of the 
Testament; and when afterwards the sacred vessel was to be built 
He said to Moses: “Go and make it according to the model I have 
given you in the Mount.” Thus God decrees concerning His holy 
ordinances. They are to be observed as He dictates. When Christ 
then invests His priesthood with the fullness of power to remit 
and to retain sins, this power is to be exercised in the exact manner 
indicated by His words, namely, as a judicial power pronounced 
over a confessed sinner. 

The precept of the Church to receive this Sacrament, at least 
once a year, mut be understood the oblige those who have 
committed grievous sin. The Church is the mouthpiece of God, 
through which He teaches mankind. As such it follows that her 
precepts must not exceed the limits of the Divine ordinances of 
which she is the interpreter. But, as nothing but mortal sin ex- 
cludes from Heaven, or destroys, in its entirety, sanctifying grace 
in the soul, the Divine precept of Penance obliges only those who 
are spiritually dead through the guilt of mortal sin. Hence, the 
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ecclesiastical precept of annual confession is not obligatory on those 
who are free from mortal sin. 

Matter and form constitute the essential elements of every Sacra- 
ment. In Penance this matter, at least the remote matter, is sin; 
and the form is the absolution pronounced by the priest, “J absolve 
thee from thy sins.” Besides these essentials of matter and form 
Penance has its integral parts—parts necessary to its completeness-— 
and, in the case of at least one of them, necessary for its valid 
reception. These integral parts are Contrition, Confession, and 
Satisfaction. St. Chrysostom enumerates these parts when he says: 
“Penance induces the sinner cheerfully to undergo every rigor; 
his heart is pierced with Contrition; his lips utter the Confession 
of his guilt; and his actions breathe humility and are accepted by 
God as satisfaction.” As man has sinned against God by thought, 
word, and deed, it is very befitting that his act of reconciliation 
with God should embrace the means by which he incurred the 
Divine anger. Hence, inwardly, he should be filled with sorrow 
for, and detestation of, his guilt; his lips should utter an acknowl- 
edgment of his repentance; and penitential works should be per- 
formed as restitution to the offended Deity. These parts are not 
to be considered as distinct parts independent of each other. At 
least Confession and Contrition are so mutually connected that 
Confession must be accompanied by Contrition, and Contrition pre- 
supposes the intention to confess. 

True, Contrition, without Confession, will of itself appease the 
Divine anger. But Confession being a precept, no one can make 
an act of sincere Contrition without, at the same time, having the 
intention to comply with the ordinances of God and His Church. 
Besides, Contrition, in order of itself to produce its effect of break- 
ing the bonds of sin, must be of that high and perfect order that 
its presence in the soul is a rare disposition. Hence the infinite 
goodness of God has supplied the power of the Keys, rendering it 
easy for the sinner to approach the doors of reconciliation. Having 
this in view, the holy Fathers declared that by the Keys the gates 
of Heaven are thrown open. 

The Sacraments produce what they signify, and this signification 
is mirrored in the sacred rites of the administration of them. 
In Penance, a heart smitten with sorrow is the inward state of 
the penitent. In the ceremonial rite attending the reception of the 
Sacrament, the outward demeanor of the penitent should be in 
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harmony with this inward sorrow. He should reverently kneel at 
the feet of the priest, regarding him as the representative of Christ 
bearing the Divine seal which gives the Divine approval to all his 
pronouncements. 

The advantages of the worthy reception of the Sacrament of 
Penance are incalculable. Even as humility is the root of all virtue, 
and the whole beautiful fabric of Christian perfection rises high 
and majestic on this foundation of humility, so the penitent who 
becomes habituated to the self-accusation of the confessional learns 
to appreciate his own weakness and to place all his trust and con- 
fidence in “Him in whom we live, move, and have our being.” 

It is a work of Divine favor which places the sinner in the 
friendship of God. “If,” says the Almighty, by the mouth of His 
prophet, “the wicked do penance for all his sins which he hath 
committed and keep all my commandments and do judgment and 
justice living, he shall live and I will not remember all his iniquities 
which he hath done” (Ezek. 18, 21, etc.). And again, in the words 
of the Apostle: “If we confess our sins he is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins” (I John i, 9). 


PALM SUNDAY 
THE CEREMONIES OF THIS DAY 
BY THE REV. NORBERT WYLIE, 0.P. 


“And a very great multitude spread their garments in the way; and others 
cut boughs from the trees and strewed them in the way; and the multitudes 
that went before and that followed cried, saying, Hosanna to the Son of 
a Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.’’—St. Matt. 
xxi, 8-9. 


SYNOPSIS.—An explanation and simple commentary on the blessing of the 
Palms and the Procession. 

To-day we commence the great week in which we have placed 
before our senses in a very vivid and real way the great events 
connected with our Lord’s Passion and Death. Before the Holy 
Sacrifice is offered a procession takes place—a procession with 
palms which have already been blessed. The majority of you 
have your prayer-books with you, which will enable you to under- 
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stand what is being said and done. The choir represents the 
people of Jerusalem; they take up the cry which has never ceased 
since it was first uttered so many hundred years ago, “Hosanna 
to the Son of David: blessed is He that cometh in the Name of 
the Lord, O King of Israel: Hosanna in the highest.” 

We will commence by noticing the blessing of the palms. In 
the prayer which the priest first says he mentions the Passion of 
Christ, which gives us the hope of arriving wither we tend. Our 
Lord is “the Way” and our lives are various journeyings along 
that way, and whither He has gone we also trust one day to reach. 
Every procession is a symbol of this one procession which each 
of us makes, an orderly procession, along a sure, definite tract, 
in company with Him who is a light to our paths and a lamp to 
our feet. 

In the Epistle which is then chanted we have recalled to our 
memories the episode of the Exodus from Egypt—the land of sin 
and bondage—of the children of Israel to Elim where they en- 
camped by the waters and the seventy palm trees. There they 
murmured against Moses and their hearts went back to the flesh 
pots of Egypt, where they ate bread to the full. 

And God pitifully heard their prayer and was not angered by 
their impatience and their want of faith in Him and His servants, 
and He promised to rain bread from Heaven on them, “and Moses 
and Aaron said to the children of Israel—in the evening you shall 
know that the Lord hath brought you forth out of the land of 
Egypt: and in the morning you shall see the glory of the Lord.” 

There is a time in the procession of our lives after the going 
forth from our Egypt, before we reach the Homeland, when we 
are tempted to murmur against God. Others seem to succeed and 
we to fail, some have many of the good things of this life, we but 
a few, and we murmur against God and feel inclined to give up 
our stricter and religious life, and we yearn once more for the 
things we once had and then threw away; the pearl of great price 
loses in our eyes something of its beauty and the riches with which 
we bought it seem to be more valuable, and then God gives us 
some gift to encourage us and consoles us with some promise of 
this kind, “In the morning you shall see the glory of the Lord.” 

We can also see an image in this episode of Israelitish history 
in the state of mind of our Lord’s Apostles and Disciples. They 
had left all things at His bidding—coats and hats and parents, and 
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had followed Him, influenced by His personality, His words, His 
quiet authority. 

But they were unprepared for His sufferings and His death. 
When He mentioned them to St. Peter, he was scandalized. 
We also have to be reminded very often in life that it is 
through many tribulations that we enter into the Kingdom of God 
and that “sorrow endureth for the night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.” 

“In the morning you shall see the glory of the Lord.” 

We must not give in before the race is run and the goal is 
reached; putting our hands once to the plough, we must not look 
back because we are weary. 

Perseverance and endurance are necessary parts of sanctification 
and salvation. 

In the gradual we have given us the “motif” of the Great Week. 
One man must die for the people, and our eyes are fixed on Him, 
the one Actor of the awful drama. Everyone else falls into the 
background. There are, strictly speaking, no dramatis persone; 
and then we hear the voice of His will accepting the command of the 
Father. The Gospel is then sung, which records in simple language 
the history of Palm Sunday, the fulfillment of the prophecy, the 
triumph of the King of the Jews, His meek acceptance of the chil- 
dren’s praise and the people’s homage. 

We come now to the actual blessing of the palms. The Church 
often uses the material things of this world for the worship of 
God and the instruction of men in Divine things. She reenacts 
the past in order to fix it in our imaginations, and she regards 
these material things as symbols of intrinsic realities. 

But whenever she uses them she blesses them, dedicating them 
to God’s worship and the service of the soul. They are then set 
apart and become holy things to be treated with respect, not pos- 
sessing, indeed, any power in themselves of sanctifying us, but 
they become sacramentals, occasions of grace if we use them and 
regard them with reverence and with proper dispositions. 

The palm is the symbol of victory. The martyr bears in his 
hand a palm as a poet is adorned with a laurel wreath and a 
king has his brow encircled by a crown. “The just shall flourish 
as a palm tree.” Victory is for him. Men may seem to defeat 
God’s works and plans, but they are doomed to failure. The 
gates of hell will often appear to prevail against the Rock on which 
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is built the Church, but ultimately the serpent is crushed and the 
Rock has endured. 

“T saw a great multitude,” says St. John in his dream at Patmos, 
“which no man can number, of all nations and tribes and peoples 
and tongues, standing before the throne and in sight of the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands. . . . And one 
of the ancients said to me, These that are clothed in white robes, 
who are they? and whence come they? And I said to Him, my 
Lord, thou knowest. And he said to me, These are they who are 
come out of great tribulation and have washed their robes and 
have made them white in the Blood of the Lamb. Therefore they 
are before the throne of God and they serve Him day and night 
in the temple: and He that sitteth on the throne shall dwell over 
them. They shall no more hunger nor thirst, neither shall the 
sun fall on them nor any heat. For the Lamb which is in the 
midst of the room shall rule them and shall lead them to the 
fountains of the waters of life, and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes” (Apoc. Ixxix, 13-17). 

In the prayer with which the blessing commences, the Church 
prays for us the gift of Faith and the doing of good works. These 
are the two assurances of ultimate victory, “So you see that by 
works a man is justified and not by faith only . . . for as the body 
without the spirit is dead, so also faith without works is dead” 
(St. James ii, 24-26). 

The Preface, which is then sung by the celebrant, is an echo 
of the “Benedicite omnia opera Domini Domino,” the song of 
creation to the Creator—first of all the song of those highest 
images of God, they who see Him face to face in His own light, 
and also those material things which unconsciously unite in this 
universal praise, “for Thee doth Thy whole creation praise and 
Thee Thy saints do bless.” Especially are called to mind the 
saints who had palms in their hands—who fought and over- 
came, not perhaps by the sword, which often causes the destruction 
of those who use it, but those who overcame evil by good—the poor 
in spirit, the meek, and they who hungered and thirsted after 
justice and suffered persecution for justice sake. 

Those, too, whose lives were cast in quiet places and easy cir- 
cumstances, but who had to fight the most difficult of all enemies, 
those of a man’s own household, the foes which are his own 
unruly passions, his weakened will and his clouded mind. 
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The symbol and the thing symbolized join with the angels and 
archangels—also once combatants, now also victors—in praising 
God, who gives us the victory. 

Five prayers are then sung. 

In the first prayer the Church asks God to bless the produce of 
the olive, which springs from the substance of wood, mindful that 
it was such a branch which the dove brought back in her mouth 
to tell the Patriarch that the Flood had abated, that man’s punish- 
ment had been inflicted, a message, indeed, of hope and ultimate 
salvation. 

Oil is the great medicine for the sick, especially for the wounded. 
Oil and wine. The Church uses oil in most of her Sacraments, 
typifying the healing and saving of the soul—in the Sacraments 
of Baptism, Confirmation, Ordination, Extreme Unction. 

In the second prayer the Church petitions God to repeat again 
His blessing, to receive our procession with the same mildness and 
care as He witnessed the procession of the joyful children and 
the enthusiastic populace—to let “history repeat itself,’ and to 
allow the silent symbol to speak to our souls and let “all things 
work together for good.” 

In the third prayer it is asked from God that we may not misuse 
the symbol, nor be so attracted by what appears, as to forget its 
spiritual significance which is its sole worth and use. There is 
always a danger in external religion; a possible abuse and there is 
a necessary use. We do not do without any gift of God because 
it may be misunderstood or misused by some one, but we have to 
recognize the danger in order to war against it. There are certain 
persons who come to church when there is a procession either of 
the Blessed Sacrament or of our Lady, or of Palm Sunday, or 
when there is anything to be received, it matters not how paltry 
nor how worthless in itself, even a few ashes, or a rose, or a 
candle, but there is no worship of God in this, no realization of the 
true use of the thing given us, nothing supernatural in their aim 
or motive. 

We are taught by the Church to see in this foreshadowing of our 
Lord’s battle with and victory over the Prince of Death an as- 
surance of our triumph over the same enemy. He is the head, we 
are His members. We are all one body. We share in His pain 
and in His Passion and Death; we participate in His triumph. 
St. Paul prayed to “know Him and the power of His Resurrection 
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and the fellowship of His suffering being made conformable to 
His death” (Phil. iii, 10). 

In the fourth prayer we are reminded of the peace that Jesus 
Christ brought into the world. Peace is often the result of war. 
War must precede peace. It is no use crying peace when there is no 
peace. “Do not think I am come to send peace upon the earth: I 
came not to send peace but the sword. For I came to set a man 
at variance against his father and a daughter against her mother, 
and a daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law, and a man’s 
enemies shall be they of his own household” (Matt. x, 34). 
“From the days of John the Baptist until now the Kingdom of 
Heaven suffereth violence and the violent bear it away” (Matt. 
ui, 52). 

He brought us peace, for sin causes always a disturbance, a 
misery, even as sickness causes pain and discomfort to the body. 
“You were at that time without peace, being aliens from the 
conversation of Israel and strangers to the Testament, having no 
hope of the promise and without God in this world. But now in 
Christ Jesus you who some time were afar off are made nigh by 
the Blood of Christ. For He is our peace who hath made both 
one and breaking down the middle wall of partition, the enmities 
in His flesh . . . and coming, He preached peace to you that were 
afar off and peace to them that were nigh. . . . Now, therefore, 
you are no more strangers and foreigners, but you are fellow 
citizens with the saints and the domestics of God” (Eph. ii, 12, 14, 
17, 19). 

And this peace is symbolized by the dove bringing back the 
branch of the olive tree and by the palm, the sign of victory. 

In the last prayer we have recalled to our minds the fact that 
we must work out our own salvation and complete the work of 
Christ. The victory of our Blessed Lord is not to be an occasion 
for any sloth or want of vigilance on our part, but rather an 
impetus causing us to do that with confidence which we might other- 
wise have attempted with much fear and uncertainty. “Grant 
that what on this day Thy people bodily perform for Thy honor 
they may spiritually complete with the greatest devotion by obtain- 
ing victory over the enemy and loving the work of mercy with all 
their might.” 

You will notice that the celebrant then incenses the palms and 
blessed them with holy water. This is the customary way in which 
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the Church dedicates our material things to God’s worship, offering 
Him incense as it was offered to Him in the holy Temple, offered 
also at Bethlehem by the Magi, a symbol of prayer ascending to 
God. “Let my prayer be directed as incense in Thy sight: the 
lifting up of my hands as evening sacrifice” (Psalm cxl, 2). 

Another prayer follows in which again is introduced the thought 
of life as a procession, comparing our work to that of St. John 
the Baptist who prepared the ways of Christ, and again the palm 
tree serves for another comparison—the luxury of the palm 
branches expressing the luxury and fertility of actions performed 
under the influence of grace and for the glory of God. 

Then the leaves were distributed to you. You will keep them 
in your houses until next Palm Sunday and be careful not to 
throw them about carelessly. Small and insignificant in them- 
selves, they express great things; powerless in themselves, they 
may induce great power and virtue in your souls. Keep them 
and look at them, symbols of peace, of martyrdom, of everlasting 
victory. You put them to your lips, you show them that rare 
honor you give only to those you love best and to a few material 
things which speak to you eloquently of some one who has become 
or been the passion of your life. 

Some antiphons are recited, historical narrations, as the proces- 
sion wends its way. If you come to see anything ritualistic, any- 
thing to dazzle the eyes, you will be disappointed. Nor are the 
ears charmed. But one is very near reality, the end of all ritualism 
and symbolism; very near the mind and heart of the God-man. 

Perhaps there are being enkindled in our hearts in some degree 

emotions which stirred the depth of His heart, thoughts in part 
dark and obscure, indefinite or merely outlined, which were clear 

to His mind but to no other. If the procession does as much as 
this, it can do no more and it is intended to do no less. Sorrow 
is uppermost but joy is innermost. Not the sorrow of the world, 
which worketh death, but the sorrow that is according to God that 
worketh penance, steadfast unto salvation (II. Cor. vii, 10). 

The procession leaves the church—some of the cantors within 
sing the first verses of the old Latin hymn, “Gloria laus et honor 
tibi sit,” which verses are repeated by the priest and others outside 
the church, and in this manner the entire hymn is sung. 

It is a song of love to the Saviour for the great sacrifice He is 
about to offer for our sins; the song of gratitude to one who is 
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about to show the depth of His love. “Greater love than this no 
man hath than he lay down his life for his friend.” 

The subdeacon, with the foot of the Cross, knocks at the door, 
which being opened, the procession enters the church, proceeds 
on its way, and the Mass, characterized by the reading of the 
entire narrative of the Passion written by St. Matthew, com- 
mences. 

Is it possible to feel joy in the midst of pain? Is it possible, with- 
out saying that this is the best of all possible worlds, to say, “It is 
good to be here?” Palm Sunday suggests a solution of a difficulty 
and an answer to a problem. We do not mind the knife of the sur- 
geon if he cuts away a malignant growth. We do not cry out against 
a long, weary convalescence, provided each day restores some 
measure of health to us. We do not mind or chafe against the 
hand of God provided it is a Father’s hand, moved by a Father’s 
heart. 

A conquering army is a confident army. So we must keep the 
palm leaves as a surety of pain, but also as a pledge of victory. 
“Thy Cross cruciferous doth flower in all and every cross, dear 
Lord, assigned to us: our lowly statured crosses; Thine how tall, 
Thy Cross cruciferous. 

Thy Cross alone life-giving, glorious: For love of Thine, souls 
love their own when small, easy or light, or great or ponderous. 

Since deep calls deep, Lord hearken when we call; when cross 
calls cross racking and emulous: Remember us with him who 
shared thy gall; Thy Cross cruciferous.” 





EASTER SUNDAY 
THE RESURRECTION, THE GREAT MYSTERY OF FAITH 
BY THE REV. JOHN J. HURST 


“He is risen, He is not here, behold the place where they laid Him.”— 
St. Mark xvi, 6. 


SYNOPSIS—I. The Church commemorates in an especial manner the mys- 
tery of the Resurrection. 
II. The promised Redeemer. The Jews disappointed in their expec- 
tations. 


Ill. Christ enters on His public ministry. His Divinity attested by 
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the precursor, by His own miracles, life, doctrine, etc. The Resurrection, 
however, the signal proof to which He Himself appeals. 

IV. Jealousy and hatred of the Jews for Christ, which, when His 
claims can no longer be disavowed, impel them to compass His death 
and, as they believe, His defeat. 

Death and abandonment of Christ seem to give a coloring to the 
failure of His mission. Apparent failure enhances the reality of success. 

VI. The Resurrection—Heaven and earth unite to attest it. The 
Father’s testimony; complete and overwhelming human testimony. 

VII. The Manifestattons—On Easter Sunday: at various other times 
during the forty days sojourn on earth. The wisit to the Apostles in the 
absence of Thomas; again when Thomas was present. Difficulty of 
convincing them; circumstances of Thomas’ assent. The Aposiles on 
whose testimony our faith in the Resurrection rests were not deceived 
themselves and could not deceive us. 

VIII, The Resurrection is the source of a supernatural light that 
brightens the pages of revelation, fills the heart of the Christian with 
peace and joy and reveals to his mind a vision of eternal bliss in the 
world beyond the grave. 

IX. Some of the fruits of the Resurrection. 

The Church with the tenderest solicitr:de and most jealous care 
commemorates every mystery pertaining to her Divine Spouse and 
desires to give full expression to the emotions each sacred mystery 
suggests. To-day she abandons herself to transports of joy and 
praise, and in her exultation she would fain invoke all creation to 
rejoice with her over the greatest triumph that has been given to 
the angel of the time to record, viz., the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead. 

Long years of darkness had succeeded the morning of the fall 
of our first parents, and their afflicted posterity groaning beneath 
a burden of sorrow had been long and anxiously awaiting the 
coming of the promised Messiah, praying the Heavens to rain down 
the Just One and the earth to open and bud forth the Saviour. 
And when God in the fulness of time executed His eternally con- 
ceived design, and the Redeemer, in the person of Jesus Christ, 
was born at Bethlehem, the city of David, disappointment and 
dejection filled the hearts of the people of Israel. They had been 
looking forward to the advent of a prince who would realize their 
dreams of national pride; a warrior who would humble their 
enemies and exalt themselves, the children of promise, above all 
other nations; a king the splendor of whose reign would eclipse the 
glory of their golden age. The carnal Jews had a mind only for 
temporalities and were oblivious to the fact that the kingdom which 
Christ came on earth to establish was not of this world. A stable 
and a manger were to their sensual minds no substitute for a palace 


and a throne. 
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About thirty years afterwards, while John was still preaching 
and baptizing on the banks of the Jordan, Christ entered on His 
public ministry, and now the light that beamed from the bright 
herald of the dawn was merged in the dazzling brilliancy of the 
Sun of Justice. The work of the precursor was accomplished ; his 
joy was fulfilled. He had prepared his hearers for the coming 
of the Messiah and given testimony that Christ is the Son of God. 
“Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him who taketh away the sins 
of the world” (John i, 29). 


The first miracle Christ performed—that at the marriage feast 
of Cana, manifested His glory, and His disciples believed in Him. 
For over three years He journeyed through Galilee and Judea, 
teaching and inspiring the multitude by words of wisdom such as 
had never fallen from human lips. The sublimity of His doctrine, 
His shining virtues, the supernatural and prepossessing beauty of 
His sacred person irradiated the hidden Divinity; while the most 
authentic prophecies, heavenly manifestations and stupendous mir- 
acles pointed Him out and proclaimed Him to be verily the Son 
of God. Yet, when asked for a sign of His authority, it was not 
to the prophecies, manifestations or miracles of the past He ap- 
pealed, but to His Resurrection that was yet to come; and when- 
ever He took occasion to refer to His passion and death, He in- 
variably added that He would rise again. “Destroy this temple,” 
He said—and He spoke of the temple of His body—“and in three 
days I will raise it up” (John xi, 19). And again, “An evil and 
adulterous generation seeketh a sign; and a sign shall not be 
given it, but the sign of Jonas the Prophet. For as Jonas was in 
the whale’s belly three days and three nights, so shall the Son of 
Man be in the heart of the earth three days and three nights” 
(Mat. xii, 39-40). 

The jealous fear and implacable hatred of the Pharisees for 
Christ, at first cunningly veiled beneath affected zeal for the law, 
were growing in intensity as His fame increased and spread abroad. 
They made use of every artifice known to their wicked and re- 
sourceful minds to ensnare Him. But when the claims of His 
Divinity could no longer be disavowed and it remained for them 
to accept or reject Him as the Messiah, their long-nurtured malice 
burst into an ungovernable rage; they denounced Him as an im- 
posture, a law-breaker and a blasphemer, and in a paroxysm of 
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madness they clamored for His death. “Away with Him, away 
with Him! Crucify Him!” 

Death, the leveler of earthly greatness, the despoiler of human 
glory, inexorable death, the conquerer of conquerors! Melancholy 
death! How often has it blighted the noblest aspirations and 
blasted the brightest hopes, robbed men of their fame and buried 
in the grave of oblivion the sacred causes they espoused. The 
enemies of Christ felt that nothing but His death could rid them 
of so successful an exponent of a gospel utterly at variance with 
their professions and practices, and that with His death, His name, 
His doctrines and the kingdom He was laboring to establish would 
instantly go down to destruction. Their cry for His blood was 
soon appeased. He was apprehended and judged guilty of death, 
and Oh the horrors, the humiliation and the agony of the death 
of Christ, without parallel in the history of human expiation! 

How feeble this claim to Divinity appeared as He was dragged 
in a bloody sweat from the garden to the judgment seat. How 
unlike to a God the bruised and mangled human form carrying 
His Cross to the place of execution. How degrading to the dignity 
of an acclaimed king to be obliged to wear a crown of thorns 
and to hold a reed for a scepter. What an appearance of triumph 
the cause of His enemies assumed as the howling mob surged 
around the Cross on which He hung in agony, taunting Him to de- 
scend if He were the Son of God. Betrayed by one, denied by an- 
other, deserted by all, save one, of the chosen twelve, He added to 
the horror of the situation by revealing with His dying breath to His 
sorrowing friends and to His jeering tormentors the awful intelli- 
gence that God Himself had abandoned Him. Doomed to a sudden 
and tragic end and frightful in the extent and completeness of its 
failure seemed the cause of the Nazarene on the Friday of the 
Crucifixion, the darkest day in the annals of Christianity, mystify- 
ing the living and disturbing the dead. 

The calamities that seemed to overwhelm and wreck humanity’s 
most sacred cause were necessary that the Scriptures be fulfilled. 
Death, which in the conflicts of mortals is the emblem of defeat, 
was in the case co: the God-man the source of the most glorious 
victory. The semblance of failure enhanced the reality of success. 
The gloom and sadness of Good Friday intensified the brightness 
and joy of Easter Sunday. From impenetrable darkness came 
forth a light that will shine forever, from the shadows of the 
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tomb a life that will never die. In the gray dawn of the Sunday 
morning an angel of the Lord descended from Heaven, and rolled 
back the stone from the tomb that had enclosed the Saviour. The 
earth quaked; the seals were broken; the guards were struck 
dumb with terror! The grave is no longer tenanted; Christ is 
risen; His words are fulfilled: “I lay down My life that I may take 
it up again, no man taketh it away from me; but I lay it down 
Myself, and I have power to lay it down; and I have power to 
take it up again. This commandment I have received of My 
Father.” 

Whereas the Resurrection stands as the prime factor of faith 
and the central fact of Christianity, Divine and human testimony 
have united to give it the supreme importance it demands and to 
place it beyond the possibility of doubt and cavil. As long as the 
word of God is sacred to man, the principal testimony of the 
Father to the Divinity of His Son will be ever associated with the 
Resurrection. “He was predestined Son of God in power, accord- 
ing to the spirit of sanctification, by the Resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ from the dead” (Rom. i, 4). While from an historical 
point of view evidences of the Resurrection are so numerous, so 
authentic, so complete, so everlastingly conclusive as to defy con- 
troversy and carry conviction to the mind of every rational being. 

The prophecy of the Resurrection was well known to the enemies 
of Christ, and their first care after His death was to seal the tomb 
and to set a guard of soldiers to watch it, under pretence that His 
disciples would come and steal away the body and give a coloring 
of truth to the prophecy. “But there is no wisdom, there is no pru- 
dence, there is no counsel against the Lord” (Prov. xxxi, 30). 
The very means they took to nullify the prophecy served all the 
more to establish its verification, and those who had come to watch 
were among the first to give testimony of it. Terrified by the ap- 
pearance of the bright messenger from Heaven who came to roll 
away the stone, the guards became as dead men, and as soon as 
they were able to recover themselves, fled to the city publishing the 
wonders they had seen. The malice of the chief priests and elders 
suggested to them the necessity of bribing the guards to spread 
abroad the report that while they slept His disciples came and stole 
the body. What a reproach to the constancy and vigilance of 
Roman soldiers, who were never known to sleep on their arms and 
who came to the tomb for the avowed purpose of guarding it, and 
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what a web of heroism it weaves for His disciples who at the time 
were cowering in fear and who, had the inclination, had not the 
temerity to oppose the guards, much less the folly to risk detection 
and meet certain defeat. 

On the day of the Resurrection, Christ manifested Himself on 
five distinct occasions that the Gospels take account of: To Mary 
Magdalen, weeping at His tomb; to the holy women, Joanna, Mary 
the mother of St. James, and Salome who, according to the custom 
of the time, came to annoint the Sacred Body; to Simon Peter, 
the designated head of the Church; to the two disciples going to 
Emmaus; and, lastly, to the Apostles assembled in the supper room 
when Thomas was absent. 

During the forty days that intervened between the Resurrection 
and the Ascension, the Saviour held frequent converse with His 
disciples, particularly in Galilee, where He ordered them to meet 
Him. St. Paul testifies that on one occasion He appeared to 
upwards of five hundred brethren, and St. Luke in the Acts of the 
Apostles, that the eleven received their commission to preach the 
Gospel to every creature in the presence of a hundred and twenty 
witnesses. The Evangelists mention other occasions on which He 
manifested Himself, and doubtless there are many which, not being 
circumstantial to the Gospel narrative, they do not record. 

It is a noteworthy fact that all to whom He deigned to show 
Himself on the first Easter Sunday had either forgotten the pro- 
phecies touching the Resurrection or had not an adequate concep- 
tion of it. It was the heavenly messengers that recalled to the 
minds of the holy women His saying in Galilee: “The Son of Man 
must be delivered into the hands of sinful men, and be crucified, 
and the third day rise again.” And St. John, referring to his own 
and Simon Peter’s amazement at beholding the tomb untenanted, 
says, “As yet they knew not the Scriptures, that He must rise 
again from the dead.” The Apostles discredited the reports of the 
Resurrection which, St. Luke says, they treated as idle tales. They 
even refused to credit the assurance of the risen Saviour when He 
appeared in their midst in the supper room, aye, after He had 
shown them His hands and feet where the stigmas of the Re- 
demption still remained. It was only when, in compliance with 
His request for something to eat, they offered Him a broiled fish 
and a honeycomb, which He eat in their presence, that these 
witnesses preordained by God were fully convinced. The last link 
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in the chain of evidence that attests the Resurrection was complete 
with the conviction of the incredulous Thomas. Thomas’ assent 
is remarkable because of his remonstrance and his persistent re- 
fusal to credit the testimony of the other Apostles and for the 
extraordinary proofs he required before yielding his position of 
distrust and doubt. It were not enough for Thomas to see Christ, 
to speak with Him, to eat with Him, to receive from Him the 
power of absolution as did the other Apostles, He should see in 
His hands the print of the nails and put his finger into the place of 
the nails, and put his hand into His side before he would believe. 
On the eighth day after Easter the eleven, including Thomas, were 
gathered together in the upper chamber, when Jesus suddenly ap- 
peared in their midst and, turning to Thomas, said, “Put in thy 
finger hither and see My hands, and bring hither thy hand, and put 
it into My side and be not faithless, but believing.” Thomas, at 
length convinced, fell on his knees and in the fulness of faith and 
repentance exclaimed, “My Lord and My God.” Jesus answering 
him in tones of reproof, said, “Because thou hast seen me, Thomas, 
thou hast believed : blessed are they that have not seen and believed.” 

That the sincerity of the Apostles could be called in question, 
that they could have been deceived or have deceived others if they 
so desired, is refuted by the willingness with which they endured the 
greatest torments even to the shedding of their blood to confirm 
the fact of the Resurrection; while the conversion of the world to 
Christianity, despite the obstacles which prejudice and passion, 
ignorance and malice raised against it and which mere nature could 
not overcome, despite dungeon, fire and sword, in the absence of 
all human means to accomplish it, is in itself, a most convincing 
proof of the Resurrection and of the sincerity of the witnesses who 
preached it. 

The Resurrection is the source of a supernatural light that 
brightens the pages of Revelation, fills the heart of the Christian 
with peace and joy, and reveals to his mind a vision of eternal bliss 
in the world beyond the grave. The types, figures and prophecies 
of the Old Testament, but dimly outlined, or at best imperfectly 
understood by the Jews, are intelligible to us in their full signifi- 
cance. In the Incarnation and Birth of Christ, in His Passion and 
Death—a stumbling block to the Jews and folly to the Gentiles, we 
recognize integral parts of the grand scheme of the Redemption. 
This supernatural light helps us to survey with illumined intellects 














the mysteries of life and death and to expound things hidden from 
the foundation of the world. It does not bring us nearer the 
solution of the mysteries of God or religion, but it gives a certitude 
to our knowledge that dispels doubt and excludes fear, and it com- 
pels a faith that acknowledges with admiration and gratitude the 
power, wisdom and immensity of God in His creations and His 
justice and love toward His creatures. The vagaries of pagan 
philosophers, the quibbles of Sophist and the inanities of the 
Modernist fade in the light of the Resurrection as the darkness of 
night fades before the light of the morning sun. The Jews re- 
quired signs and the Greeks sought after wisdom, but the sign of 
Jonas the Prophet and the wisdom which God ordained before 
the world, unto our glory, offer the solution and the only one that 
man will ever know to satisfy his cravings for hidden knowledge. 
Without this wisdom how vapid and meaningless life, the most 
precious gift of God, would be. Man is heir to natural virtue 
and to natural happiness, but how feeble nature alone is to support 
the suspense that arises from ignorance or uncertainty of his 
destiny, or to console and comfort him in adversity and affliction. 
The natural in man is perfected by the supernatural. True peace 
and joy, like every good gift, come from above. When the wisdom 
of God is withheld from man, life is robbed of its greatest con- 
solation and support and its possessor is bequeathed a legacy of woe. 
There is a joy transcendent which the Christian shares by antici- 
pation and which alone can console for the miseries of life and 
compensate for the debt he must pay to nature in the hour of dis- 
solution. It is the assurance which Christ gives us that though we 
die to this world we shall live to Him. “I am the Resurrection 
and the life: he that believeth in Me, although he be dead, shall 
live. And every one that liveth and believeth in Me, shall not die 
forever” (John xi, 25-26). Nor are we left in doubt as to the 
manner of our restoration to life: we shall be restored in the same 
bodily frame with a continuation of our own personal identity. 
“T shall be clothed again in my skin, and in my flesh I shall 
see my God” (Job xlx, 26). The Resurrection of Christ, “the 
first fruits of them that sleep,” is not only a pledge, but a model 
of our Resurrection, and while retaining our personality we shall 
rise with spiritual and immortal bodies glorified after the manner 
of His. 
St. Paul in his Epistle to the Corinthians describes at length the 
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manner in which our restoration to life shall take place. He gives 
the similitude of the seed that is sown in the fields which must be 
covered over and lie awhile in corruption before the new product 
can assume the vigor or beauty potential to its being. “That 
which thou sowest is not quickened until it die first. And that 
which thou sewest, thou sewest not the body that shall be; but 
bare grain as of the rest (I. Cor. xv, 36-37). So also is the Resur- 
rection of the dead. The body consigned to the grave in corrup- 
tion, dishonor and weakness, shall rise in incorruption, glory and 
power. “For this corruptable must put on incorruption; and this 
mortal must put on immortality. And when this mortal has put 
on immortality, then shall come to pass the saying: Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory.” O death, where is thy victory? O death, 
where is thy sting? (I. Cor. xv, 53-58). 


The more we consider the consequences and taste of the fruits 
of the Resurrection, the more deeply we are moved to return 
thanks to God who has given us this victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. It was the one and only foundation on which the 
Apostles reared or could hope to rear the grand edifice of Chris- 
tianity. Their burning zeal and fiery eloquence would have availed 
naught, if they had not this great message to deliver. There would 
be no sewing, no increment, no reaping. For if Christ be not risen, 
in vain is all preaching and vain is our faith. And without the 
refining influences of Christianity what a sad spectacle the world 
and its inhabitants would present. We are not left to conjecture 
what conditions would obtain without the religion that defied the 
might of the Caesars, humbled the pride of Kings and Emperors, 
purged Senates and purified laws, stayed the mad onrush of the 
Barbarian and defeated the ambitious designs of the Infidel; a 
religion that broke the shackles of slavery, alleviates the lot of the 
poor, raised woman to her honored state and gave to humanity a 
code of morals that restrain only to ennoble and dignify nature; 
a religion that fosters and encourages learning and has given to 
art its lofty inspirations and sublime embellishments. 


Deny the Resurrection and you dwarf the monuments of genius, 
crush hope and tear religion from the heart, lead men to the wilder- 
ness of despair, unchain the demons of passion and lust and plunge 
the world in Ethiopian darkness. Deny the Resurrection and you 
divorce Christ from His Cross, mock at all the sacred mysteries, 
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make prophecies void and knowledge vain, and in fine dethrone 
Almighty God Himself. 

The Resurrection is a perpetual light in which men move and 
live. No other event that enters into the history of fallen man 
has such an incomparable effect on his destiny, and nothing else 
has such a transcendent influence on the lives of the faithful, an 
influence so subtle, so abiding, so profound and so close to our 
personalities that, though we be unconscious of its presence and 
activity, it frames and fashions our thoughts and actions, and 
shapes our end. 

With good reason do Heaven and earth rejoice over the victory 
the Church celebrates to-day, a victory over death and sin and the 
powers of darkness, a victory that manifests the mystery and glory 
of the Son of God and attests the supremacy of His Kingdom on 
earth and the never-ending glories of His Kingdom in Heaven. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


THE CALLING AND THE TESTIMONY OF THE 
APOSTLES 


BY THE REV. STEPHEN MURPHY, O.M.I. 


“Be not faithless but believing.”—John xx, 27. 


SYNOPSIS.—Christianity has its origin in the Apostolic body. 

I. The excellence of the Apostles’ calling may be inferred from the 
fact that they were deemed worthy by Christ to share His friendship, 
His labors, and His mission. The vocation of all Christians has its root 
in theirs. : 

II. The Apostles are witnesses to us of our Saviour’s doctrine and 
Divinity. How much does each of us owe to their faith and testimony! 

The faith of Christians is based upon the faith of the Apostles. 
The knowledge we possess of things necessary for our redemption 
has been disclosed to us on the testimony of those to whom, in 
leaving this earth, Christ confided in person the mission of saving 
souls. This is but saying that Christ founded His Church on His 
Apostles. It is the truth referred to by St. John in the Apocalypse 
when he describes the heavenly Jerusalem,—“I saw the Holy 


City,” he says (Apoc. xxi, 14), “the new Jerusalem coming down 
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from Heaven as a bride adorned for her husband, and I heard a 
voice from the throne saying: Behold the tabernacle of God with 
men and He will dwell with them. And they shall be His people; 
and God Himself will be their God.” “And the walls of the City,” 
adds the same inspired writer (Apoc. xxi, 14), “had twelve founda- 
tions and on them the twelve names of the twelve Apostles of the 
Lamb.” Let us therefore consider: 

I—The excellence of their sacred calling, which formed the 
beginning of Christianity ; 

II.—The value of their testimony, whereon the faith and hap- 
piness of millions have been built up. 

I—The Apostles belonged to a nation in whom all nations 
were to be blessed. Their people were sons of Abraham and 
children of the promise, a race of all races preferred by God as 
His special inheritance. From past ages they cherished traditions 
of marvels and prodigies vouchsafed by God to no other people. 
To them had the Prophets spoken of Divine things. To them also 
in the fulness of time was born the Messiah, the expectation of 
nations, who, in becoming man, chose as His mother a Spotless 
Virgin of Israel. To this race did the Apostles belong. From this 
race were they preferred by Christ. “You have not chosen Me,” 
He said to them, “but I have chosen you that you should go and 
should bring forth fruit.” 

In being thus favored by His election, the Apostles were made 
members of our Saviour’s household during the years of His 
public ministry. They became His familiar friends and com- 
panions, sitting at His table and enjoying the intimacy of His 
leisure moments. They ate bread with Him when joy and longing 
filled His heart as well as when these brighter moments were fol- 
lowed by sorrow and disappointment. Amid the ever-shifting 
scenes of His public career, whether He instructed the people in 
their company or retired apart with them into a desert place to pass 
the night in prayer on the lonely hills, they were never far removed 
from the circle of His magnetic influence. His kind interest and 
encouragement fortified them in their vocation. His words of 
rebuke, spoken more in love than anger, discountenanced in their 
conduct whatever ill accorded with virtue. And thus their stub- 
born and unyielding natures were gradually transformed, until, 
with the coming of Pentecost and the descent of the Holy Spirit, 
the change was completed and confirmed; and the inner life of the 
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Apostles was the most perfect reflection possible on earth among 
regenerated men of the inner life of the Word made flesh. 

Truly no mortal man, outside the members of the Holy Family, 
were as highly favored by the Son of God in His personal relations 
to them as were these dispicles. What magnificent privileges were 
theirs even in the midst of a people that was highly privileged. 
If the Scriptures declare that all nations are blessed because the 
Son of God revealed Himself to Israel in His Incarnation, is not 
the reason of this blessing to be found in the vocation of the 
Apostles to whom Christ manifested Himself more than to any 
one else? 

We Christians feel proud of our own calling and election to 
eternal life by which we are made “a chosen generation, a kingly 
priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people.” We feel that we 
cannot be too grateful for Heaven’s great gifts and blessings. 

At the same time let us not forget that the privileges we esteem 
have their root and origin in the privileges of the holy Apostles. 
The Apostles were the first in our Lord’s estimation. They 
formed the beginning of that religion in which we are saved. 
Because of their long friendship with Him, they were deemed 
worthy of sharing in His labors and exercising authority for the 
benefit of His flock. They received authority to bind together by 
salutary laws the members of the Christian community in which we 
live. They received authority to loose repentant souls from the 
chains of sin. The power of the Keys was committed to their 
keeping by which are opened to us living men the treasures of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

II.—The testimony of the Apostles regards both the teaching of 
Christ and the salvation He wrought for our benefit. “You will 
give testimony of me,” Jesus said to them, “because you have been 
with Me from the beginning” (John xv, 27). From the beginning 
of His public ministry, i. e., from His Baptism by John, were the 
Apostles witnesses of the words spoken by Jesus and the works 
He accomplished. They were impressed with the Divine origin of 
his teaching even while they listened to His discourses, His parables, 
His maxims of heavenly wisdom. They beheld the marvellous 
power displayed in His miracles. They saw Him multiplying the 
loaves, healing the leprous and the blind, restoring life to the dead 
Lazarus, and commanding the malignant spirits of the nether 
world. When in their own persons they were rescued from per- 
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ishing in the raging waters they cried out, “Who is this that the 
winds and sea obey Him?” Finally, when plunged in gloom at 
the awful tragedy of His betrayal and Crucifixion, they were at 
first affrighted, that Easter morning, at the sight of the empty 
tomb. When Jesus first presented Himself before them, returning 
from the dead, their minds were troubled, thinking it an apparition, 
until reassured by the well-remembered voice, “Peace. Be not 
afraid. It is I.” Then as He showed them His hands and His 
side, still bearing the evidences of His Passion, the enduring im- 
pression they received of the almighty power that enabled Him 
thus to triumph over death and hell, is expressed in the words 
that Thomas addressed to his risen Master, “My Lord and my 
God.” 

These, my dear brethren, are the grounds of the Apostles’ testi- 
mony. Thus are they able to bear witness to us that Jesus, who 
died for our salvation and rose again for our justification, is the 
Lord and Master of life. “Neither is their salvation in any other,” 
says St. Peter (Acts iv, 12), “for there is no other name under 
Heaven given to men in which we may be saved.” Thus their 
testimony, sanctioned by the outpouring Heaven’s blessings, has 
borne abundant fruit even in our day when the number is greatly 
increased of those who base their faith on the faith and belief 
of the Apostles. Be not, therefore, faithless but believing. 











LENTEN SERMONS 
RELIGIOUS INDIFFERENCE 
BY THE REV. ANDREW HAMERLE, C.SS.R. 
IV. Love or Luxury, a CAusE oF RELIGIOUS INDIFFERENCE 


“Neither is wisdom found in the land of them that live in delights.”— 
Job xxviii, 13. 


One of the greatest heroes of the first crusade, who entered 
Jerusalem crying: “It is the will of God,’ was undoubtedly God- 
frey of Bouillon. To nobility of birth he added generous courage 
and spotless reputation for virtue. The unanimous decision of 
all his comrades made him king of Jerusalem, and the royal 
crown was offered him, but he refused it saying: “Far be it from 
me to deck myself with a kingly crown in the place where my 
Lord and Saviour wore in agony a shameful crown of thorns.” 

Godfrey was famous throughout the East for his exalted virtue 
and undaunted courage. In every battle between the Christians 
and the Saracens, he was the terror of his foes. One day envoys 
arrived from a distant land bringing respectful messages and de- 
siring to witness some of his achievements. Taking his sword, 
with one stroke he cut off the head of a camel. The envoys ven- 
tured to remark that this was probably due to the sharpness of 
his sword, so he borrowed one of their swords and without the 
least difficulty or exertion cut off another camel’s head in the same 
way. The Saracens were amazed at his strength, but he remarked: 
“T am strong because I am chaste.” 

Good health and bodily strength result from leading a pure and 
temperate life, and still more does such a life conduce to mental 
vigor. Abstemious people, who practise self-control, are strong 
in faith and loyal in their obedience to the Church, but where 
love of luxury prevails, bodily enervation sets in and leads to 
religious indifference, and, as we read in Holy Scripture, wisdom 
is not found in the land of them that live in delights. 

The truth of these words appears from a consideration both of 
Pilate and the age in which he lived and of the present time. 

Let us examine the matter more closely, and may Christ, our 
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Lord and our Redeemer, grant us grace to obtain some good from 
this meditation, through the merits of His sacred Passion and the 
intercession of His most sorrowful Mother. 

I. Love of luxury and amusement characterized the Roman 
empire at the time of our Lord’s life. Among the Romans, the 
rulers of the world, rich and poor alike, made pleasure their aim 
in life. Men coveted high positions and distinctions, power and 
dominion, in order to be able to plunder the provinces and obtain 
money for the most extravagant luxury. It is impossible not to 
feel disgust when we read the accounts given by contemporary 
writers of the excesses in which the wealthy Romans indulged 
One banquet given by Lucullus cost 6,000 dollars, and this was 
not regarded as anything extraordinary. We read of Apicius that, 
after wasting a fortune amounting to 18 millions, he reckoned up 
what was left and found that he still had about 67,500 dollars. 
Thereupon he committed suicide, believing that with such a trifling 
sum it would be impossible for him to have another proper meal. 

Such refinements of luxury were devised that even the gour- 
mands of the present day might learn much from men in Roman 
society, being mere bunglers in comparison with them. Sometimes 
a dish was prepared consisting of peacocks’ tongues or pheasants’ 
brains; wine was drunk in which priceless pearls had been dis- 
solved. When a man had eaten to repletion, he would tickle his 
throat with a feather in order to produce vomiting, so that he 
might be able to begin feasting again. To use St. Paul’s blunt 
words, a man’s belly had become his God. Even the greatest poet 
of that period was not ashamed to boast of being a pig belonging 
to the herd of Epicurus. It is well known that the same love of 
luxury influenced even the lower classes in Rome, as far as their 
means allowed. The two things on which they set their desires 
were Panes et Circenses. “Luxury begets lust,” according to St. 
Thomas, and an old proverb says “Cum Venere Bacchus.’ Im- 
morality, sexual abuses and drunkenness go hand in hand. Serious 
authors have given us a most repulsive picture of the moral cor- 
ruption of that period and of the vices of the ruling classes. At 
their revels these lovers of luxury had before their eyes the most 
obscene paintings and indecent statues. Boys were frequently se- 
duced by their slaves; the marriage bond had become lax and 
adultery went unpunished. Women used to reckon the number 
of their husbands according to the years when the various consuls 
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held office. Immorality had penetrated even to the emperor’s court, 
and Augustus’ own daughter was a wanton. People of every rank 
avoided marriage, being unwilling to endure the restrictions in- 
volved by it. It was inevitable that a heathen world should sink into 
the foulest vices, since their mythology exalted every kind of im- 
morality. The most unmentionable sins were placed under the pro- 
tection of certain deities, so that a pagan writer could say: “Why 
should I regard as a disgrace what befitted the gods?” In his Epistle 
to the Romans, St. Paul describes in the plainest terms the horrors 
of Rome in his day. No wonder that, as St. Ambrose tells us, it 
was impossible to find in the whole Roman empire six virgins to 
keep up the fire burning in honor of the goddess Vesta, although 
such maidens were treated with the utmost veneration, and were 
not pledged to observe perpetual chastity. No wonder that men, 
satiated with excess and overcome by loathing and weariness of 
life, often put an end to their existence and committed suicide. 

Pilate was a member of society such as we have described. He 
was undoubtedly in harmony with his surroundings, and though he 
may not have sunk so low as many of his contemporaries, he 
lived in an atmosphere of luxury and shared the tendencies of his 
age. How could one, living such a life, be in sympathy with a 
religion based upon self-renunciation, self-control, chastity, and 
mortification of the flesh with the lusts thereof? 

The very sight of our Saviour, in the glory of His innocence and 
sanctity, was repulsive to Pilate, because he felt himself rebuked. 
He experienced what evil livers of the present day experience, 
when brought face to face with innocence, and he was uncomfort- 
able. A ray of purity and sanctity smote the heart of this sensual 
Roman and condemned his self-indulgence and excesses even be- 
fore our Saviour had uttered a word. Therefore Pilate did not 
wait for an answer to the question he had asked, but went out. 

II. Love of amusement and luxury has the same result at the 
present time, and is a fruitful source of religious indifference. A 
man given up to sensuality cannot have any zeal for religion, nor 
strive to learn more about it and to fulfil its requirements more 
exactly. Everything is sacrificed to his desire for amusement; 
his money, talents, education and position are regarded only as 
the means of gratifying his passions, and there is no place left in 
his heart for religion. 

1. Love of pleasure obscures a man’s vision and makes him 
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carnal-minded, “for wisdom will not enter into a malicious soul, 
nor dwell in a body subject to sins” (Wisd. i, 4). No wonder 
that an effeminate dandy cannot comprehend a religion which is 
a constant reproach to him, and is always reminding him of the 
twofold dignity that he possesses as man and as Christian. The 
Church is never weary of repeating: with regard to your body 
you resemble the beast; but with regard to your soul, you 
are raised above all visible things as far as the heavens are raised 
above the earth. It is your duty to lead a spiritual life and to con- 
quer the desires of the flesh. By yielding to love of pleasure you 
degrade your soul, and make it a slave to the flesh, and this is such 
a shameful indignity that higher natures are outraged by the very 
thought of it, and multitudes have exclaimed: ‘Death before 
dishonor!’ ” 

As a Christian, man occupies a still more exalted position, for 
he is a child of God and a member of that mystical body of which 
our Lord Jesus Christ is the head. The Church never allows us 
to overlook this fact, but in the words of St. Paul she calls upon 
all to “glorify and bear God in your body” (1. Cor. vi, 20). 

It is inevitable that lovers of pleasure will avoid a church that 
is always bidding them deny themselves, do violence to themselves 
and shun every occasion of sin. She demands that we shall cease 
to frequent immoral houses, read no bad books or papers, and cut 
ourselves off from all associates and connections likely to enslave 
our souls and make them subject to the flesh. 

Words such as these meet with no response in the heart of a 
lover of pleasure; he hugs his fetters and refuses to give them up; 
he feels religion to be too high for him and has no power to com- 
prehend its doctrines, for its beauty and truth are visible only to 
the pure. This is why St. Ambrose says: “Woever yields to un- 
cleanliness is beginning to doubt the faith.” 

2. Love of pleasure weakens a man by making him lose his self- 
control, and when the habit is once formed, he cannot break it. 
This vice brings a whole host of other vices in its train. Sub- 
ordination to parental authority is unbearable to the self-indulgent, 
for they can tolerate neither admonitions nor reproofs. Conjugal 
fidelity is set at nought and despised, and thus adultery and per- 
jury, neglect of the most sacred duties, theft and deception have 
become crimes of every-day occurrence, being the unhappy out- 
come of the prevalent tendency to excessive self-indulgence. The 
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dissolute have no respect for innocence, and that lust and cruelty 
are most closely connected is a well known fact, of which the 
history both of nations and of individuals gives us abundant 
evidence. 

The slaves of vice finally go so far as to commit murder in 
order to get the means of gratifying their passions, murder from 
motives of jealousy, infanticide and suicide,—to such a depth do 
they fall. Each one thinks that he will know when to stop and 
that this description will never be applicable to him. All who have 
been carried away by this vortex of evil have thought the same, 
and yet they have perished. Who can stop a stone when once it 
has begun to fall? Who can set limits to a conflagration and say: 
“Thus far and no further”? When human passion once escapes 
from control, it cannot be checked, but carries its victims to sins 
of which he would have deemed himself incapable. 

3. Religion is hatetul to the self-indulgent because of the pun- 
ishments with which it threatens them. St. Paul speaks of the 
destruction awaiting those whose God is their belly (Phil. iii, 19), 
and in writing to the Corinthians he uses still plainer and more 
emphatic language. “Do not err; neither fornicators, nor idol- 
aters, nor adulterers, nor the effeminate, nor liers with mankind 

. shall possess the kingdom of God” (I. Cor. vi, 9, 10). If 
all these are excluded from the Lord’s inheritance, should they 
die impenitent, what have they to anticipate but everlasting tor- 
ments? There is no other alternative. Whoever is not admitted 
to the happiness of Heaven, must endure eternal darkness and 
pain. There is yet another passage in which the same Apostle re- 
fers to this truth: “He that soweth in his flesh, of the flesh also 
shall reap corruption” (Gal. vi, 8). The sinner’s punishment will 
be proportionate to the measure and number of his sins: “As 
much as she—i. e., a sinful soul—hath glorified herself and lived 
in delicacies, so much torment and sorrow give ye to her” (Apoc. 
Xviii, 7). 

No devotee of pleasure can accept a religion that opposes him 
so actively and denounces his passions and vices in such emphatic 
terms. He will instinctively avoid her wherever she comes in his 
way, and shrink from her as from some deadly serpent. A man 
who realizes that he is no match for his opponent will try not to 
meet him face to face, and will be uneasy in his neighborhood, 
and a dissolute man will act in the same way towards the Church. 
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He may feel in his conscience the justice of her reproofs, but 
nevertheless he acts like cowardly boys who abuse a person from 
a distance, but run away as soon as he comes near them, or like 
Herod, who turned our Saviour into an object of ridicule. 

Must we not acknowledge that excessive and frivolous love of 
pleasure is the cause of the religious indifference that we deplore 
in many of our contemporaries? Public houses and places of 
amusement of doubtful reputation are full to overflowing; obscene 
conversations, indecent dances and bad plays enjoy great popu- 
larity and attract crowds, immoral books, papers and pictures can 
scarcely be kept out of the hands of young people, and houses of 
ill-fame are regarded as indispensable. Under such circumstances 
can we expect people to throng the churches, to take an interest 
in sermons and to feel that prayer and the Sacraments satisfy the 
cravings of their souls? 

The God of purity and holiness and the demon of fleshly lust 
cannot reign in the same heart. St. Paul tells us this when he 
says: “You cannot drink the chalice of the Lord and the chalice 
of devils; you cannot be partakers of the table of the Lord and 
of the table of devils” (I. Cor. x, 21). 

We cannot indulge the lusts of the flesh and at the same time 
cling to God and serve Him, and one who makes the gratification 
of his senses his aim in life, is almost forced to rebel against re- 
ligion, for it is always showing him how disgraceful a thing it is 
to act unworthily of his dignity as a man and a Christian; it com- 
pels him to acknowledge that he has thrown away his strength and 
sold himself into bondage, and that, by opening the door to every 
imaginable form of vice, he is bringing upon himself the most ter- 
rible punishment. It cannot be pleasant to be reminded of such 
things, and therefore the voluptuary avoids religion as carefully 
as a debtor avoids his creditors, or an unfaithful husband the re- 
proachful looks of his innocent wife, or a criminal those who can 
bring him to trial. 

Why do some men year after year fail to receive the Sacraments, 
and never come to church? It is owing to their self-indulgence; 
they are in a shameful bondage from which they have not the 
courage to escape; in fact they are ashamed even to acknowledge 
their disgraceful plight. If they were temperate, self-restrained 
and honest, they would find peace, comfort and happiness in the 
practice of their religion and would enjoy the love and respect 
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of their own families. It is the demon of pleasure-seeking that 
estranges so many young men from the Church, thus depriving 
them of all power of resistance. They know the names of all the 
members of the ballet and of the ladies belonging to the demi- 
monde, but they have forgotten their Catechism. They would 
love their religion if they were pure and chaste, and would be 
its champions in the world; they would be happy themselves and 
the pride and joy of their relations, instead of being the cause of 
much anxiety and grief. 

What evil spirit is it that possesses some of the women of the 
present day, well educated wives and daughters, and makes them 
abandon the practices of their religion, to which they are naturally 
inclined and in which they once perhaps took delight? 

It is in their case too sensuality, craving after pleasure, that has 
laid hold upon them. They think of nothing but dress and dis- 
play; they waste precious time in striving after admiration and in 
foolish amusements; they let themselves be deceived, or they de- 
ceive others, and after a life of shame many die in the public hos- 
pitals or in still worse surroundings. They might have been happy 
and virtuous wives and mothers, if they had not cast religion out 
of their hearts, but had dedicated their lives to the service of God. 

St. Peter, the chief of the Apostles, addresses us in the follow- 
ing words: “Dearly beloved, I beseech you as strangers and pil- 
grims to refrain yourselves from carnal desires which war against 
the soul” (I. Peter ii, 11). If men are chaste, sober and self-re- 
strained, religion will be their friend through life, giving them 
strength, joy and comfort; they will enjoy respect and happiness. 
Religion gives us courage to face all dangers and to win victory 
in the contest. 

In the acts of the martyrs we read of the glorious triumph of 
St. Eulalia. She was the child of noble parents living at Merida 
in Spain, and had not reached the age of fourteen when a most 
terrible persecution of the Christians broke out in the time of the 
Emperor Diocletian. Dacian, the Roman governor of Merida, 
was particularly savage in his dealings with the Christians, con- 
demning them all to death by torture, without distinction of age 
or sex. Eulalia was living with her parents in the town, when 
the cruel edicts were published. She had been brought up in the - 
faith of Christ, and was remarkable for her attractiveness and 
beauty, no less than for her childlike piety and great love of 
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chastity, which had led her to consecrate herself, body and soul, 
to her Divine Spouse. Her mother, knowing that Eulalia cher- 
ished an ardent desire for martyrdom, withdrew with her to a 
house in the country, fearing that the child might present herself 
to the judges and declare herself to be a Christian. When Eulalia 
heard of the cruelties inflicted by the Roman governor, she could 
not be restrained from making her way secretly to Merida, where 
she boldly appeared before Dacian, reproving him for his bar- 
barity and confessing that she, too, was a Christian. Amazed at 
her audacity and charmed with her beauty and virtue, Dacian de- 
sired to spare her, so he showed her all the instruments of torture, 
at the same time assuring her that she should suffer no harm, if 
she would consent to throw a little incense on the charcoal burn- 
ing before the altar of sacrifice. Instead of doing so, Eulalia 
overthrew the altar and trampled on the cakes prepared as offer- 
ings. In a moment two executioners seized her and drove their 
iron hooks into her sides. The maiden, looking at her wounds, 
exclaimed: “O Lord, Thy victories are inscribed upon my body 
with iron and steel; how gladly do I read the record there! How 
gloriously does Thy likeness shine now in my wounds, my Spouse 
and my Redeemer!” 

Burning torches were then applied to her breast and sides, but 
she endured all without uttering any complaint. Finally the tyrant 
caused faggots to be lighted all around her, so that she might be 
burnt alive. When the little martyr saw her clothes burning, she 
unloosed her hair, so as to screen her virginal body from the gaze 
of the licentious mob. For a moment her locks covered her, yet 
soon they, too, took fire, but by this time she was shrouded by 
the flames that leapt up around her, and so, stifled by smoke, she 
breathed forth her pure soul. 

“She was strong because she was chaste.” Let us follow her 
example of purity and modesty, and then we shall love our Lord 
as she did, and shall ever be faithful to Him, faithful in the war- 
fare of life, faithful in spite of scorn and contempt, faithful even 
in poverty and death; until we, too, share the happiness that He 
has promised. “Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see 
God.” Amen. 
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“Even unto death fight for justice, and God will overthrow thy enemies 

for thee.”—Ecclus. iv, 33. 

On the old Appian Way that leads from Rome to the Catacombs 
of St. Calixtus, outside the walls of the city, is a little chapel 
bearing the inscription “Quo vadis.’ According to pious tradition 
it was at this spot that St. Peter, when fleeing from Rome, to 
avoid Nero’s persecution, met his Lord and Master on His way 
towards the city. Seeing his Saviour walking in this direction and 
bearing His Cross, St. Peter exclaimed: “Quo vadis, Domine?” 
“Lord, whither art Thou going?” “I am going to Rome,” replied 
our Saviour, “to be crucified a second time there.” St. Peter under- 
stood, and at once retraced his steps and allowed himself to be 
arrested and cast into prison. He was sentenced to crucifixion 
and suffered with holy joy on the hill called Montorio, a projec- 
tion of the Janiculum. Out of respect for his Lord and Master, 
he asked and obtained the favor of dying, not as Christ had done, 
in an upright position (for St. Peter considered himself unworthy 
to die like Him), but with his head downwards. In this way he 
showed his love of his Saviour, and by his painful death he made 
reparation for the words of denial, uttered in a moment of weak- 
ness in the courtyard of Caiphas’ dwelling. Our Lord gave him 
grace to endure his martyrdom gladly, so that in his case the 
saying of the wise man was fulfilled: “Even unto death fight for 
justice, and God will overthrow thy enemies for thee” (Ecclus. 
iv, 33). 

Would that we, too, might follow St. Peter’s glorious example, 
and, relying on God’s promises, fight fearlessly on His behalf at 
every time and in every place! 

Never were courage and loyalty to one’s convictions so often 
discussed as at the present time, and never was their absence more 
conspicuous and more general. 

There is much truth in the words of a learned bishop who said: 
“Nowadays there are eight deadly sins, the eighth being human 
respect.” We cannot wonder at this, for cowardice goes hand in 
hand with indifference to religion, and is in fact inseparable from 
it. A man who is lukewarm and careless with regard to religion 
cannot possibly come forward as a champion of truth and justice, 
or be capable of heroic sacrifice. He is far more likely to deny 
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truth and justice if he is called upon to suffer anything for their 
sake; he will sail with the stream and abandon his colors so as to 
side with the majority, if loyalty to his real convictions would 
bring him into trouble. The truth of the statement that religious 
indifference gives rise to cowardice may be seen if we consider 
either Pilate’s behavior or the tendency of men at the present 
day. Let us devote to-day’s meditation to an examination of these 
two points. 

I. It is a good thing to be a child towards God, but a man 
towards the world; but Pilate was unhappily neither. He dis- 
played a more than childish fear of the outcry raised by the 
Jews, but in his dealings with our Lord he had recourse to his 
power and authority, subjecting Him to shameful tortures, and 
finally sentencing Him to the terrible death of the Cross. 

1. What a flagrant instance of injustice! Pilate was a judge, 
with power of life and death, and it was his duty to give sentence 
in accordance with justice and right, so as to punish wrongdoers 
and protect the innocent. , 

In our Lord’s case, he recognized the innocence of the accused, 
and saw that the Jews had arrested Him merely from motives of 
envy and hatred, but, nevertheless, he classed Christ with Barabbas, 
and allowed the Jews to choose which should be released, Barab- 
bas the murderer or Jesus who was innocent. In acting thus Pilate 
violated the first principles of justice. It was his most sacred duty 
to set our Lord at liberty, as soon as he had perceived that the 
charge brought against Him was false, and he not only failed to 
do so, but yielded to the animosity of the mob, who, at the instiga- 
tion of the wicked Pharisees, clamored for the murderer to be set 
at liberty and for Christ to be crucified; and so Pilate committed 
a second and still more infamous act of injustice. 

“I will chastise him therefore and release him” (Luke xxiii, 16). 
What right had Pilate to order an innocent man to be scourged 
before setting him at liberty? Alas! towards the world Pilate was 
no man, but a cowardly child. He heard the Jews exclaiming: 
“Tf thou release this man, thou art not Caesar’s friend” (John 
xix, 12), and at these words he cast to the winds all his scruples, 
and troubled no more about the prisoner’s innocence. He cared 
nothing for the outrage committed against justice, and for the 
condemnation of one who was not guilty, provided only that he 
could retain the emperor’s favor. He took water and washed his 
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hands before the people, saying: “I am innocent of the blood of 
this just man” (Matth. xxvii, 24), and then delivered Jesus to be 
crucified. No sooner had he proclaimed our Lord’s innocence 
than he condemned Him to a shameful death. It would be im- 
possible to imagine a more flagrant injustice. All the water in 
the ocean would not suffice to wash away the bloodstains from the 
hands of the unjust judge. 


2. Such cowardice was absolutely inexcusable. Pilate was a 
Roman, a proud and powerful man, who on other occasions had 
often made the Jews feel his authority. He was the representative 
of a mighty nation which had conquered the whole known world, 
and reduced all other peoples to subjection. He despised the 
Jews and would certainly have resented being put on the same 
level with them; and yet he gave in to them and sacrificed justice 
at their bidding. He had nothing to fear from the threat with 
which they sought to alarm him and deter him from acquitting 
Jesus. They might cry: “If thou release this man, thou art not 
Caesar’s friend,” but he was procurator, the highest official in the 
country, and should any charge have been brought against him, 
his word would have infinitely more weight with the emperor than 
the outcry of some despised and rebellious Jews. Moreover, he 
must certainly have had influential friends, men in high position, 
who would have upheld him in case of need. But, nevertheless, 
he abandoned our Saviour to His enemies, and through fear of 
the Jews condemned Him to die on the Cross. 

3. What induced Pilate, the proud Roman representative of 
justice and right, thus basely to betray an innocent man, whom it 
was his duty to protect? He had no doubt about the matter; he 
was quite aware of the injustice of his action; in fact he made 
several attempts to acquit our Lord, as his sense of duty required 
him to do. Yet at the end he perpetrated the most cruel murder. 
No reason can be assigned for this terrible crime on the part of 
Pilate but his religious indifference. If, at the beginning, when 
our Lord was brought into his presence and revealed Himself as 
the herald of truth, Pilate had been willing to hear and to accept 
the truth, he would certainly have become one of our Saviour’s 
disciples and not His murderer, and would have derived thence 
courage and strength to stand up for Jesus. 

In that case he would have realized the truth of the wise man’s 
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saying: “Even unto death, fight for justice, and God will over- 
throw thy enemies for thee.” 

II, Let us turn now from the melancholy contemplation of 
Pilate and consider the state of affairs at the present time. We 
shall find it no less sad, for the same causes still produce the same 
unhappy results, and in all directions we find despicable human 
respect and cowardice springing from religious indifference. How 
seldom do we meet with fearless and manly courage, with decided 
loyalty to convictions, and with energetic action on behalf of 
Christ and the Church, truth, justice and virtue! 

From motives of human respect and in order to please, or 
rather not to displease, our fellowmen, we neglect God and cease 
to make His interests our own. It would be possible at the 
present day to find thousands of men like Pilate! 

1. Such cowardice is most unjustifiable, for we are under most 
solemn obligations to stand up for Christ and His interests. To 
Him we owe all that we are and have, all that we expect and hope 
for. Did He not save us from the abyss of everlasting destruction 
and from the bondage of hell? But for Him we should have been 
lost for ever, with no prospect of salvation; He has won for us the 
grace of God and the right to an everlasting inheritance. 

What sacrifices did He make, what hardships and sufferings did 
He undergo, in order to deliver us from our misery and secure 
for us these benefits! Think of the humiliations involved in His 
Incarnation, His helplessness at His coming into the world, His 
lifelong poverty, the tears and drops of blood that He shed, the 
agony that He underwent and His fearful death! Well might St. 
Paul exclaim: Empti estis pretio magno, “You are bought with a 
great price” (I. Cor. vi, 20). 

Surely He has a right to require us to come forward bravely 
on His behalf, and let ourselves be cut to pieces rather than deny 
Him. We ought to be ready to shed the last drop of our blood 
in His defence, and not act as so many do, who believe in His 
love and know all that He has done for them, and yet are ashamed 
of their Redeemer, and have not the courage to stand up for Him, 
because of their fear of their fellow-men. Has any one of those, 
on whose account we are false to God, done as much for us, or 
bestowed any similar benefits upon us, or even shed a single drop 
of blood for our sake? Yet we are apt to regard men and to over- 
look our Saviour. 
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2. Such cowardice is most disgraceful, for it must be a disgrace 
to show oneself false to most solemn promises. At our Baptism 
we were pledged to follow our Lord as faithful soldiers, and this 
pledge has been renewed many times in the course of our life. 
At moments of inspiration we have declared with enthusiasm that 
we would be “faithful unto death’—ought we not therefore to 
stand firm even though we have to suffer martyrdom, saying with 
St. Paul: “Whether we live or whether we die, we are the Lord’s” 
(Rom. xiv, 8). 

But alas! instead of acting thus, we break our word, though 
we are not called upon to suffer torture, poverty and want, the 
sword or death for His sake. We turn away from our Saviour 
simply through fear of men who are not only incapable of doing 
us any harm, but have not even the intention of injuring us! 

What aggravates and intensifies our shame is the fact that 
we are often deterred from doing right by the mere thought : “What 
would people say, or what would they think, if I gave glory to 
God?” How unreasonable and disgraceful it is to offend almighty 
God, who lives and reigns for all eternity, simply because we are 
afraid of men, who to-day are, and to-morrow will have ceased 
to exist; who have done us little or no good, and are neither able 
nor, as a rule, anxious to do us any harm. Our Lord Himself 
said: “He that shall be ashamed of Me and of My words, of 
him the Son of Man shall be ashamed when He shall come in His 
majesty and that of His Father and of the holy angels” (Luke 
ix, 26). 

3. What is the reason of this despicable cowardice, that is more 
prevalent among Christians now than ever before? Why are there 
sO many traitors to religion amongst men who seem capable of 
defying a whole army of opponents? Why are they not ashamed 
of being disloyal to God, when they regard it otherwise as most 
disgraceful to break their word? 

It is all due to their indifference to religion. He who cares 
nothing for the Church, loses sight of God and of eternity; the 
things of this world assume undue proportions in his eyes, and 
what belongs to the world to come seems contemptible and worth- 
less. The further we go from any object, the smaller does it 
appear, and this is true also of God and the doctrines of religion. 
The less we concern ourselves with them, the more unimportant 
do they become in our estimation, so that finally they are pushed 
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into the background, whilst what affects us more immediately takes 
precedence of them in our thoughts. A man who thinks much of 
God and is zealous for religion regards with indifference all earthly 
things, for joy and sorrow, riches and poverty, honor and shame, 
and realizes that what is eternal is alone great and worthy of con- 
sideration. He will speak and act like St. Paul, who says: “I 
have suffered the loss of all things, and count them but as dung, 
that I may gain Christ” (Phil. iii, 8). 

As Christians, let us beware of following Pilate’s cowardly ex- 
ample, but let us boldly follow in the steps of the countless host 
of those who have delighted in sacrifice and have faced death with 
courage. They have trodden the path before us, and amongst 
them are not only men and youths, but women, too, and delicate 
maidens, even little children, who knew how to despise the world 
and be faithful to Christ, in spite of suffering and death. 

In the Acts of the martyrs we read the story of a boy named 
Cyril. He was twelve years of age, the son of noble parents 
living at Caesarea in Cappadocia. They were pagans, but Cyril 
had received instruction in the Catholic faith, possibly from some 
member of the household or from a playfellow. He fearlessly 
acknowledged that he was a Christian, and many other children 
followed his example, for he won the hearts of all, and other 
parents spoke of him as a model; but his own father, being a 
pagan, punished him for his profession of Christianity and threat- 
ened him with harsh treatment if he would not renounce his faith. 
Cyril, however, continued to take delight in calling himself a 
Christian, gladly endured all his father’s cruelty, and never failed 
to show him affection and respect. One day the boy was so fear- 
fully scourged that his body was a mass of wounds, but he still 
refused to deny Christ, so his father turned him out of the house, 
forbade him ever to seek readmission, and disinherited him. He 
was suddenly reduced to beggary, and was homeless and in pain, 
but he made light of all his misfortunes and declared that what 
he had lost was of little worth, but what his faith led him to expect 
was infinitely better and more precious. The pagans were indig- 
nant that a little boy should dare to despise their gods, and the 
matter was reported to the governor, who sent for Cyril and 
threatened him with terrible penalties unless he denied Christ. 
The boy stood fearlessly before his judge, and refused to comply 
with his demands. “My child,” said the governor, wishing to win 
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him over by kindness, “if you will renounce these errors, I will 
forgive you, and your father will take you back to his house and 
make you his heir again. The boy replied: “I am glad to be 
treated unkindly, for so much the more kindly will God receive 
me; I am glad to be turned out of my father’s house, for I shall 
have a more beautiful home in Heaven; I am glad to be poor, for 
I shall possess riches that will last for ever, and I am not at all 
afraid to die, because I am looking forward to a better life.” Then 
the judge ordered him to be bound, and a heap of wood to be 
brought and set on fire. Cyril was stripped, and scourged on the 
shoulders, whilst his sides were torn with spikes, and then a sharp 
sword was held over him, and preparations were made to throw 
him into the fire, but he showed no sign of fear. The judge ad- 
dressed him again, saying: “You see the fire and sword ready 
to cause your death. If you will come to your senses, your father 
will welcome you home and restore your inheritance.” 

“Sir,” replied the boy, “it is unkind to bid me return, and to 
have the fire lighted and the sword sharpened to no purpose. 
The house in which I am eager to dwell is larger than my father’s, 
and the inheritance that my Lord will give me is greater than his. 
Kill me quickly, so that I may receive it at once.” The judge then 
ordered Cyril to be put to death by the sword. The bystanders 
were moved to tears at the sight of his heroism and innocence, 
but he exclaimed: “You should rejoice that I am to suffer. Do 
you not know in what a glorious city I am to dwell? Do not inter- 
fere, but let me offer up my life.” 

A moment after saying these words, he lay dead, slain by the 
executioner’s sword. 

Is not such a confession, such a death, most glorious? We may 
not be called to shed our blood for Christ as Cyril did, but we 
may learn from his heroic example always to confess our faith 
fearlessly under all circumstances, even though we may have to 
suffer shame and loss in consequence. We shall certainly have 
strength to do this, if we persevere faithfully in the practice of 
our religion, and conscientiously perform our duties as Catholics 
and Christians. We shall then have enough courage and enthu- 
siasm to take up our stand resolutely on God’s side, fearing none 
but God alone. 

If we feel that we are His children, and love Him as our 
Creator and Master, and fear Him as our King and future Judge, 
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we shall face the whole world undismayed, caring nothing for its 
threats or its favors. Even if we have to encounter, not merely 
scorn and ridicule, but poverty and death, we need not fear those 
who have power indeed to kill the body, but none to touch the 
soul; we shall reverence and fear none but Him who is able to cast 
both body and soul into hell. We shall be faithful unto death, not 
merely in word but in deed, making it plain to all about us that 
our loyalty to God is the deepest and truest feeling in our hearts, 
proof against all the contempt and mockery of the world. Amen. 


VI. Misery, THE END oF RELIGIOUS INDIFFERENCE 


“Because I called and you refused, I stretched out my hand and there was 
none that regarded; you have despised all my counsel and have neglected 
my reprehensions, I also will laugh in your destruction, and will mock when 
that shall come to you which you feared.”—Prov. i,24-26. 

There is a remark made by St. Laurence Justinian which we 
should do well to take to heart. “Consider the devotees of the world, 
—can you find one who was not at the end deceived by it?” It 
is most true that every one who seeks the pleasures, honors and 
goods of this world to the neglect of God, finds at last that he has 
been deceived and that nothing awaits him but destruction. This 
has happened over and over again, and yet there are always foolish 
people ready to follow the example of those already deceived, and 
ready, too, by their ruin in time and in eternity, to become pitiable 
warnings to others, since they illustrate the truth of God’s words :— 
“Because I called and you refused, I stretched out My hand and 
there was none that regarded, you have despised all My counsel 
and have neglected my reprehensions, I also will laugh in your 
destruction, and will mock when that shall come to you which you 
feared.” 

We considered recently one of the sorrowful consequences of 
religious indifference in the case of Pilate and in that of people at 
the present time. It would be easy to mention many others, but 
we may be satisfied with discussing only one more, which may be 
said to comprise all the rest and be, as it were, their culminating 
point. This is the misery which a man indifferent to religion 
brings upon himself and others. As before, we may take as 
instances Pilate and the people of the present day. 
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We shall see plainly that those who are careless about religion 
are themselves unhappy and make others so. 

Let us meditate on this fact in honor of our Saviour’s Passion 
and for our mutual edification. 

1. Whoever passes his life in a state of indifference to religion 
is unhappy and is causing his own ruin. Let us consider this 
statement with reference to Pilate. 

(a) He was unwilling for anyone to interfere with his easy- 
going way of life. In order to avoid unpleasantness, he paid no 
attention to our Lord’s words, and turned away from Him, lest 
he should hear unwelcome truths and be constrained to act in 
accordance with them. He yielded to the Jews, lest they should 
worry him, or possibly make mischief between him and the Em- 
peror, and so he condemned an innocent prisoner to death. In 
this respect he set an example which the politicians of the 
present day are ready enough to follow. In order to satisfy the 
rabble that is ever raising its voice to demand the destruction of 
the Catholic Church, they harass her incessantly by unjust regula- 
tions and, if the outcry continues, they are prepared to condemn 
her to death and destruction, and would accomplish her overthrow, 
were it within their power to do so. In every rank of life people 
are to be found resembling Pilate; he has his imitators everywhere 
among both men and women, who are indifferent to religion and 
to God’s eternal interests, and yield to the impulses of their pas- 
sions, slightly perhaps at first, but with ever-increasing facility, 
until at length they go so far in their wrongdoing as to be willing 
to crucify our Saviour afresh. 

It is always the same story; whoever yields to his passions, 
and makes concessions to the world, is carried further and further, 
until at last he falls into utter ruin, unless he succeeds in making 
heroic efforts to avoid destruction. 

Did Pilate find the peace and happiness that he desired? No, 
he only brought upon himself misery in this world and we may fear 
also in the next. 

By condemning our Lord to death, he extricated himself from his 
dilemma with regard to the Jews, but he did not secure peace of 
mind,—on the contrary, his outraged conscience gave him no rest. 
It is easier to lull conscience to sleep before some infamous deed 
than to keep it quiet after the crime has been committed. How 
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often must he have said to himself: “Quid fecisti?” “What hast 
thou done?” 

It was useless for him to argue that the condemned prisoner 
was only a Galilean, one of the despised people of the Jews,—this 
thought was no real solace, and he must have heard from the 
soldiers the wonderful news of our Lord’s Resurrection and of the 
miracles wrought by His followers. All these things must have 
increased Pilate’s alarm, and filled his already uneasy conscience 
with anxiety and dread. The memory of his injustice was enough 
to embitter his whole subsequent life, but other misfortunes befell 
him, for the very Jews, for whose sake he had condemned our 
Saviour to the Cross, brought accusations against him, and induced 
the Emperor to listen to them. We are told that Pilate fell into 
disgrace, was deprived of his office and sent into exile. Despair 
laid hold upon him, and he died by his own hand, being unable any 
longer to endure his miserable existence. He died like Judas, 
putting in his despair a terrible end to his own life. 

Such is the ultimate end of indifference to God and religion. 
One wrong deed leads on to another and the sinner sinks lower 
and lower, for how can he be happy, or enjoy peace of mind, as 
long as he is at enmity with God? 

(b) No less miserable than Pilate are those who resemble him 
in caring nothing for truth and in their indifference to religion. 
They may occupy high positions and have every imaginable comfort 
and luxury at their disposal, but not all the riches of the world 
can satisfy the heart of man. We may learn most certainly from 
modern society that nothing can deaden the cry of the soul for 
God, and that no progress and no multiplication of luxuries can 
take the place of religion. All our efforts to secure peace of 
mind without God are vain; we may study and make investigations ; 
we may fly over the face of the earth; we may turn life into an 
unbroken circle of amusements; we may devote ourselves to politics 
and plunge with passionate ardor into the strife of parties; we 
may hunt incessantly for piquant novelties and eagerly follow 
the course of events, hoping thus to satisfy the cravings of our 
hearts and remove the need of God from our souls, but it is all to 
no purpose. No one can permanently rid himself of a fear lest 
those who seek God and strive to serve Him may be right; lest 
the millions who lead lives of self-sacrifice and renunciation, con- 
stantly lifting up their hearts to Him, may really not be fools, 
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laboring under some delusion. Sooner or later every one asks 
himself: “Do I possess true knowledge? Is my indifference based 
on arguments unknown to all these people? No, it is not; they 
know, as well as I do, the reasons why I refrain from practising 
religion, and that is why they shun my ways.” 

We see, therefore, that the indifferent cannot enjoy true peace 
of mind, and so cannot be truly happy. We may compare them 
with gamblers, who make a great display, in order to deceive 
others, although bankruptcy is inevitable; or with wretched beggars, 
trying to drown in drink their sense of hunger and their con- 
sciousness of misery. 

The indifferent, who stand aloof from God, are forced to make 
greater exertions to obtain even apparent peace of mind, than the 
most zealous Christian need make to obtain true peace and the 
happiness of a good conscience. 

Even in times of prosperity and good health, when all the 
pleasures and honors of this world are within his reach, an in- 
different man is unhappy, but what will be his misery when the 
sun of earthly joy has sunk beneath the horizon of his life, and 
sorrow comes upon him? At such moments he may well utter 
cries of despair, and frequently he then enters upon a career of 
crime, or, feeling himself unable to endure the troubles of life, he 
commits suicide. We cannot wonder at his despair, for nothing 
but the faithful and constant practice of religion enables a man 
to stand firm amidst the changing fortunes of life, to bear bitter 
poverty or pain, and the loss of all comfort and prosperity. 
Religion reminds the sufferer of his Father in Heaven, and promises 
him everlasting riches and joys in compensation for earthly losses 
and sorrows; she bids him look forward to joyful meetings after 
short separations, and to life after death. 

She does not buoy him up merely with a short-lived excitement, 
but gives him strength to endure with patience all the burdens of 
life until the day of release comes. How many millions have 
borne witness to the power of Christianity! Even at the present 
day there are hundreds who still do so in our immediate neigh- 
borhood. 

If those who are indifferent to religion are not truly happy in 
this world, what have they to expect in eternity? 

Life on earth is given us that we may spend it in God’s service, 
and whoever does not work cannot expect payment when the day 
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is over. Life is given us that we may fight for God and His 
sacred cause, and whoever does not fight cannot claim a reward. 

Life is seed-time, and he who sows bad seed or no seed at all, 
will reap either ruin or nothing whatever. “The unprofitable serv- 
ant cast ye out into the exterior darkness; there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth” (Matth. xxv, 30). 

Life is a business, and the man who wastes his talents is pun- 
ished, no less than he who laid them in a napkin and made no 
use of them. “Out of thy own mouth I judge thee, thou wicked 
servant. Thou knewest that I was an austere man, taking up what 
I laid not down, and reaping that which I did not sow; and why 
then didst thou not give my money into the bank, that at my 
coming I might have exacted it with usury?” (Luke xix, 22, 23). 

God is just and will reward every man according to his works; 
whoever does not live for Him will hear the sentence: “Depart 
from me, ye wicked!” Misery in this world will be followed by 
misery in the world to come, and those who live without God now 
will then be forced to acknowledge themselves to be fools, who 
“have walked in the hard ways,” toiling in the paths of wickedness 
instead of following God. They will cry: “What hath pride 
profited us? or what advantage hath the hoarding of riches brought 
us?” : These despairing utterances in the book of Wisdom end 
with the solemn words: “Such things as these the sinners said in 
hell” (Wisd. v, 4, 7, 8, 14). 

2. A man who is indifferent with regard to religion, not only 
renders himself miserabie, but brings misery and destruction upon 
others. We see this in the case of Pilate, who caused the greatest 
pain and sorrow to his wife. She had earnestly implored him to 
do no wrong to the innocent prisoner, and she must have been 
overwhelmed with grief when, in spite of her warning, Pilate 
condemned Him to death. To the end of her life she no doubt 
mourned over this injustice. 

Moreover, the unjust judge was partially to blame for the con- 
sequences of our Lord’s death, and for the punishment inflicted 
on Jerusalem and the whole Jewish nation. He washed his hands, 
it is true, and declared himself “innocent of the blood of the just 
man,” but it was all in vain. As our Saviour Himself said, the 
Jews were more guilty than Pilate, “He that hath delivered Me to 
thee hath the greater sin,” but this fact does not exonerate him, 
and, by his indifference and injustice to Christ, he plunged thou- 
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sands into ruin and destruction. His exalted position increased 
his guilt and added to the significance of his actions. 

In the same way at the present time there are many who by 
their religious indifference bring misery upon their neighbors. 
Every man is bound to promote the welfare of those about him, 
but we shall be able to do this only if we conscientiously do our 
duty to society, each according to his rank and calling. What does 
this duty involve, if not that we should give up our personal in- 
clinations, struggle to subdue our passions, and practice generous 
and heroic self-sacrifice? Religion, and religion alone, stimulates 
and strengthens people in every rank and circumstance of life to 
fulfill these obligations. Where religion is absent, it may be 
possible for a man in favorable circumstances to do his duty to 
his neighbors and subordinates for a time, but not to hold out 
permanently when he is assailed by temptations, and instead of 
sacrificing himself to the welfare of others, he will eventually sacri- 
fice others to the gratification of his own passions. 

By setting a bad example to others, we may often cause them to 
lose all interest in religion and to disregard its claims. Women 
who turn a deaf ear to the teaching of the Church are likely to 
deny their obligation of being conscientious in the discharge of their 
duties towards their husbands and children, and men, who are vic- 
tims to indifference, have not sufficient courage to suffer themselves 
all manner of hardships, if only they can save their families from 
want. Without the powerful stimulus supplied by religion, chil- 
dren will hardly cherish and support their parents when they 
become old, poor and helpless. If religion ceases to exert its 
influence on the hearts of men, subjects will no longer be loyal to 
their sovereigns, rulers and princes will no longer care for the 
welfare of their subjects, nor will the members of any community 
be willing to help one another. 

But how is it possible for religion to have any influence when it 
is not practiced with perseverance? It has no more force than 
the picture of a fire has heat. 

On the other hand,—do we ever see that children, who are the 
source of misery to their parents and the cause of countless tears, 
nevertheless remain true to their religious duties? Or that men 
who disregard their duties as husbands and spend their money in 
drink, leaving their families to starve, are nevertheless regular in 
their attendance at church? Are those who rob others of their 
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property, reputation and life remarkable for their observance of 
Sundays and holy days, for hearing the word of God and receiving 
the Sacraments? Nothing but a deeply religious spirit can pro- 
duce a noble and generous character. 

Religious indifference is therefore a disease causing the ruin of 
humanity, and destroying the happiness of individuals, families and 
society in general, whilst it leads to the eternal loss of many souls. 
How many there are who live carelessly from day to day, never 
thinking of their real life work until it is too late! They are like 
the godless of whom we read in Holy Scripture: “The rich man, 
when he shall sleep, shall take away nothing with him; he shall 
open his eyes and find nothing” (Job xxvii, 19). 

Fools such as these grope in their blindness as long as they live, 
but, when they come to die and are on the verge of eternity, their 
eyes will be opened, and they will perceive that they have nothing 
wherewith to satisfy God’s justice, and so they will be forced 
to cry in despair: “Erravimus,” “We have gone astray.” 

Queen Mary de Medici had a lady in waiting named Mademoi- 
selle de Limeuil, who led a frivolous life, caring nothing for 
religion, and when she was lying on her deathbed she desired to 
hear a very well-known popular song once more. This song de- 
scribed the battle of Marignano, in which the Swiss had suffered 
a terrible defeat, and it ended with the refrain: “All is lost.” 
The dying lady sang the words of the song, repeating the refrain 
twice, then, turning to her nurse and maid she uttered once again 
the words, “All is lost.” She never spoke again, for she passed 
at once into her agony and died soon after. This was indeed a 
melancholy preparation for eternity. 

Pilate must have felt the full meaning of the same terrible 
words, when by a self-inflicted death he hurled his soul into the 
world to come, and there are still many like him, who throughout 
their life have never thought of God, and enter upon their last 
journey after years of estrangement from Him. They have centred 
their interests on this world, where we are but pilgrims and way- 
farers, and they have cared nothing for their future and everlasting 
abode. 

Wise and happy is he who labors with a view to eternity, living 
and working with and for God. Whatever his state in life, even in 
times of sorrow, he is contented, and faces death itself with con- 
fidence, knowing that it is no terrible avenger, taking him to endless 
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imprisonment, but a welcome messenger, sent to sumnion him 
away from the toils of earth to the joys of Heaven. 

May this be our lot! May we be able in the hour of death to 
behave like Freiherr von Rossbach, an old Austrian general, who 
died in 1867. He had risen from the ranks, and had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself on the field of battle, so that he had been pro- 
moted to be master of ordnance. He never ceased to be a loyal 
son of the Church, and by his fervent love of his religion he won 
for himself laurels that will last for ever before the throne of 
God. When he was at the point of death, he thanked all his rela- 
tives, friends and comrades for the proofs that they had given him 
of their love, and said: “I hope that you will all enjoy long and 
prosperous lives with a contented spirit, and finally die, as I am 
dying, with true peace of soul.” Amen. 


VII. THE CONSIDERATION OF CHRIST CRUCIFIED, THE REMEDY 
FOR RELicious INDIFFERENCE 


“Ecce lignum Crucis, in quo salus mundi pependit.”—Office of Good Friday. 


Good Friday is a day for tears rather than for words; it is the 
anniversary of our Saviour’s death, the anniversary of the day 
when the immaculate Lamb of God shed His blood, and breathed 
forth His soul amidst the agony of the Cross. In the course of 
the year we observe with sorrow as they recur, the anniversaries 
of the death of those we loved, of a dear friend or a tender mother, 
and the remembrance of the departed fills our thoughts; we seem 
to behold them again with the eyes of the mind, and we recall 
the last look that they gave us, and the hands that they stretched 
out to bid us farewell. We still hear their last words and see 
how they passed away. We remember all the kindness and tokens 
of love that we received from them. We feel impelled to with- 
draw from the rush and turmoil of the world and to give free 
scope to the emotions and sorrows of our hearts; we find it a con- 
solation and almost a necessity to shed some tears. 

What prevents us from acting thus to-day? Ought not our 
hearts to overflow with feelings of deep emotion and grief? Ought 
not our eyes to be filled with tears of love and gratitude? We are 
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celebrating the anniversary of our Lord’s death; it was for us 
He died, our greatest benefactor, our teacher, our physician—He 
was our Redeemer, our God and our All. 


Let us turn our eyes to the Crucifix, as the Church unveils it 
to-day, saying: “Behold the wood of the Cross, on which hung 
the Saviour of the World.” 

Let us consider Him attentively as He hangs there, and ask our- 
selves why He suffered so agonizing a death. He is the Son of 
the living God, and He died for us and for our salvation. 

The sight of Him will surely kindle our hearts and urge us 
to embrace the Cross with affection, to press it to our lips with love 
and gratitude, to bedew it with tears and, after adoring it, to 
rise up with a firm resolution to live better lives in future. We 
shall then not waste our days in a state of indifference to God 
and His Church, but, as zealous as thankful Christians, dedicate 
ourselves to the service of Him who died for us. 


This is the anniversary of the day when the cowardly and unjust 
judge condemned our innocent Lord to death. He yielded to the 
pressure of the Jews and, stifling his own sense of justice and the 
warning voice of conscience, gave sentence that Christ should be 
crucified, and the Lord of life and death, the God of majesty and 
glory, was dismissed to die a most shameful and terrible death. 
Pilate refused to listen to our Saviour, when He stood before him, 
ready to teach him the truth. He turned his back upon Him, and 
gradually sank to lower and lower depths, until he finally became 
guilty of the murder of his Redeemer. 


There are many who follow the same path and arrive at last at 
the same unhappy end; beginning with religious indifference, they 
ultimately reach the point of denying Christ. As St. Paul says, 
the sinner, as far as he is able, crucifies our Lord anew, frustra- 
ting all that Jesus did and suffered for the salvation of his 
wretched soul. Now, there is no better and more efficacious means 
of rousing ourselves from this fatal indifference to a truly Chris- 
tian life of zeal for God, than to consider our Lord and Saviour 
hanging on the Cross. 

The life of a true Christian displays the three Divine virtues of 
faith, hope and charity. If they adorn a human heart it is a 
temple well pleasing to God, and every Christian worthy of the 
name lives a life of zeal and of grace. Nothing is so apt as our 
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Saviour’s Cross to instruct us in the faith, to strengthen our hope 
and to kindle our love. 

With heartfelt love and gratitude let us stand to-day in spirit on 
Mount Calvary, and watch our Lord dying on the Cross, remem- 
bering, as we do so, that this is the anniversary of the day when 
our souls were born anew to God and eternal happiness, and listen- 
ing to the words of the Church: “Behold the wood of the Cross, 
on which hung the Saviour of the World.” 

1. It is from the Cross that our Lord teaches us most emphat- 
ically the four great truths of faith, on which all religion turns. 

They are: the infinite value of each human soul, the infinite 
malice of sin, the infinite horrors of hell, and the infinite glories of 
Heaven. 

(a) Our Saviour often insisted upon the value of our souls. 
He said plainly: “What shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world, and suffer the loss of his soul?” (Mark viii, 36), and He 
taught us this truth far more impressively from the Cross, where 
by His passion and death He proclaimed that we were bought 
with a great price. To redeem our souls He sacrificed, not silver 
and gold, not the world and all it contains, but His own life; for 
us He suffered a most painful death shedding His precious Blood, 
which was worth infinitely more than a thousand worlds. St. 
Augustine bids us consider our Saviour dying on the Cross, and 
learn therefrom to appreciate our souls at their true value. Let 
us contemplate the drops of blood, His tears and groans, the 
thorns piercing His sacred head, the blows of the hammer—how 
great must be the value of souls purchased at such a cost! 

Oought not this thought make us resolve to do our utmost for 
our own salvation? No matter what allurements and temptations 
present themselves, let us refuse, even for a whole world, to risk 
the loss of our souls. 

(b) “Know thou and see that it is an evil and a bitter thing for 
thee to have left the Lord thy God.” Speaking for the prophet 
Jeremias (ii, 19), God addressed these words to the people of 
Israel. Sin is the greatest of all evils, or rather it is the one and 
only real evil, and no eloquence can succeed in convincing us of 
this fact so well as the contemplation of our dying Saviour. “He 
was wounded for our iniquities, He was bruised for our sins” 
(Isaias lili, 5). 

St. Bernard when looking at a crucifix exclaimed: “O Christian, 
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how deep must be the wounds in thy soul, since thy Redeemer 
was constrained to suffer such grievous wounds on their account! 
If, in order to atone for thy sins, it behooved the Son of God to 
suffer so much pain, no other evil can be compared with sin. 
Every drop of blood, every wound in our Saviour’s body hanging 
on the Cross proclaims its infinite malice.” 

(c) By His agony and death our Lord teaches us also the in- 
finite horrors of hell. During His public life on earth He spoke 
plainly of the sufferings that an impenitent sinner must undergo in 
eternity, of the fire that is never extinguished and of the worm 
that never dies. He described the lot of the lost in the parable 
of Dives, who was buried in hell, and from its fires begged in vain 
for a drop of water. This was a terrible picture, but, like all the 
other accounts given by our Lord of hell, it falls far short of 
what His death on the Cross revealed concerning the punishment 
of the wicked. Christ died, says St. Ambrose, to free us from 
the yoke of condemnation. He died a death of shame and agony 
to save us from everlasting torments. And who is Christ? He 
is the Son of the living God, of whom His Father said: “This is 
My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased” ( Matth. xvii, 5). 

If God, who is infinitely holy, allowed His dearly loved Son to 
suffer so terrible a death for the sins of others, what punishment 
will not be inflicted upon sinners for their own wrongdoing, should 
they cling to their sins, in spite of all that Christ has done for 
them, and obstinately follow the way of perdition? 

Surely nothing is better calculated than Christ’s death upon the 
Cross to convince us of the eternity of suffering in hell, and to 
teach us that the abuse of infinite mercy deserves an infinite pun- 
ishment. 

(d) St. Paul describes the happiness of the saved in magnificent 
language and St. John gives us a wonderful picture of the beauty 
and bliss of Heaven, but our Saviour on the Cross reveals to us 
far more concerning the joys of the life to come than any words 
can depict, or any imagination present to the eyes of the soul. 
As St. Peter says (I. Peter iii, 22), Christ swallowed down death, 
that we might be made heirs of life everlasting. If our Lord and 
God did so much in order to obtain for us the happiness of 
Heaven, it must indeed be infinitely great. He knew what He 
was doing, when He chose to die on the Cross, and He knew what 
Heaven is worth. Since, then, in His infinite wisdom He did so 
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much to secure it for us; since He thought it worth while to 
purchase it at the cost of His own blood and tears and suffering, 
we shall surely believe that St. Paul is right when he says: 
“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man, what things God hath prepared for them that 
love Him” (I. Cor. ii, 9). 

Let us then often approach the Cross, look at it, and learn the 
truths that Jesus teaches by His wounds and blood and death. 
From this throne He appeals to us more solemnly and more elo- 
quently than from any other, saying: “Christian, thy soul is of 
infinite value; the malice of sin is infinite; the horrors of hell and 
the glory of Heaven are alike infinite.’ Could any appeal be more 
apt to quicken our faith and to impel us to show it by our actions? 

2. We are all travellers, and our present life is the ocean that 
we must cross in order to reach the shore of eternity. On our 
way we are assailed by many storms that threaten to destroy and 
sink our little vessel. These storms are temptations, and among 
the most violent of them we may reckon those which make for 
discouragement and despair. A man may lead a frivolous life 
for years, driving out every serious thought as soon as it occurs 
to him, but sooner or later times of despondency will come, and 
the greater his frivolity, the deeper will be his gloom. Every ship 
that puts out to sea carries an anchor, which can be cast out when 
a storm rises, so as to keep the vessel safe and prevent it from 
being dashed by the waves against a rock. In the same way, in 
our voyage through the sea of life, we require an anchor to keep us 
safe amidst the storms of discouragement and despair,—this 
anchor is the Cross, the agony and death of our Lord and Saviour, 
for nothing else can save us. 

We have only too much reason for alarm and anxiety, whether we 
look at God, or at the path leading to Heaven, or at our own 
misery. God is infinitely holy, and in His eyes even the Heavens 
are not clean, while St. Paul tells us that it is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God (Heb. x, 31). The way to 
Heaven is rough and steep. “How narrow is the gate and strait 
is the way that leadeth to life; and few there are that find it; but 
wide is the gate and broad is the way that leadeth to destruction, 
and many there are who go in thereat” (Matth. vii, 14, 13). And 
what do we see if we consider our own misery? We have sinned 
in the past; we are sinners now, and alas! we are in great danger 
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of sinning yet more in the future. It behooves us all to acknowl- 
edge our faults and with tears of contrition to say like David: “For 
Thy name’s sake, O Lord, thou wilt pardon my sin, for it is 
great” (Ps. xxiv, 11). Do not St. Augustine’s words regarding 
himself apply equally well to each one of us? Tantillus puer et 
tantus peccator! Still a child in years and yet a great sinner! 
Even if we may believe ourselves to be in a state of grace to-day, 
and children of God, shall we continue to be so? How easy it is 
to fall into mortal sin, and how soon may each one of us be plunged 
into hell! It will be all over with us for ever, if death carries 
us off suddenly when we are in a state of sin. This thought has 
made saints quake with fear and shed tears of anxiety. 

St. Paul even says of himself: “I am not conscious to myself of 
anything, yet am I not hereby justified, but He that judgeth me 
is the Lord” (I. Cor. iv, 4). After a life of innocence and extra- 
ordinary mortification, St. Peter of Alcantara on his deathbed ad- 
dressed his brethren thus: “My brothers, pray for me, for I may 
still be lost.” If saints feel this fear, what should be our attitude 
of mind? We have indeed reason enough for alarm, but we must 
not despair, and our hope and confidence ought to be greater than 
our fear. In times of stress, the Cross should be our anchor, for, 
as St. John says, Jesus Christ is the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but also for those of the whole world (I. John, 
li, 2). 

Our Saviour did not merely do enough just to save one world, 
but enough, and far more than enough, to save a thousand worlds. 
Centuries beforehand this truth was proclaimed by the royal psalm- 
ist in the words, “With Him there is plentiful redemption” (Ps. 
cxxix, 7). In order to save us and the world, it was not necessary 
for our Lord to suffer so much pain and contempt and to die in 
agony. One single tear or drop of blood would have sufficed 
to save us and countless millions of men, since, Christ being the 
Son of God, one tear or drop of blood shed by Him would have 
been of infinite value. But what might have sufficed for our 
redemption did not satisfy His love. He desired to suffer as He 
did, in order to prove to us how ardently He wishes us to be 
saved, and, therefore, it is impossible for us, conscious though we 
may be of our guilt, to despair, when we remember how gener- 
ously He suffered pain, and how lavishly He shed His blood for 
us. Would anyone be worried about his ability to pay a debt of 
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a hundred dollars, if he had a million at his disposal? Surely not; 
he would say: “I can pay this bill a thousand times over.’ In the 
same way, we cannot despair at the sight of our sins, which are 
as nothing in comparison with our Saviour’s merits and ability to 
make compensation for them. 


We see, therefore, that His Cross, His Passion and death, are an 
anchor strong enough to save us all from the most terrible tempta- 
tions to despair. 

3. Finally, the consideration of the Cross makes our hearts 
glow with love, for surely none are so cold as to be unmoved at 
the contemplation of our Saviour’s Passion, agony and death. 

Love begets love; it is the magnet drawing souls to itself, and 
the most obvious and irresistible proof that love can give of its 
own existence is found in sacrifice. For love of us, our Lord and 
Saviour sacrificed everything for us on the Cross; He underwent the 
greatest humiliation and the bitterest sorrow for our sake. As 
a rule, even the most wretched of mankind has some one to give 
him a little water to cool his dying lips——but our Lord had none 
to show Him any compassion. On the Cross He cried aloud: “I 
thirst,” but no one gave Him to drink. The poorest beggar has a 
few ragged garments to cover his nakedness, but Christ hung bare 
and naked on the Cross, for His executioners had already de- 
prived Him of His clothing. The most unhappy outcast can at 
least lay his dying head upon the earth, and breathe out his soul 
in peace, but our Lord had nowhere to put His sacred head, every 
movement caused agonizing pain. 

And it was not only in absolute poverty, but also in shame and 
disgrace that He died! Crucifixion was the most shameful form 
of death reserved for the most degraded criminals, but Jesus 
chose to die thus, between two murderers, as though He were the 
worst of malefactors, and even whilst hanging on the Cross He 
allowed Himself to be overwhelmed with insults and abuse, “filled 
with shame,” according to the prophecy. 

How intense must have been the sorrow that weighed down 
His heart! Has anyone ever endured greater grief and pain? 

“T am come into the depth of the sea, and a tempest hath over- 
whelmed me” (Ps. Ixvili, 3). 

Every limb of His most sacred body and every faculty of His 
soul was in agony. So indescribable was His suffering that His 
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absolute misery wrung from Him the words: “My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?” (Matth. xxvii, 46). 

Have such poverty, shame and suffering no power to move 
our hearts to love Him in return for all that He has done for us? 
Well indeed might St. John say: “Let us love God, because God 
first hath loved us” (I. John iv, 19). Can we contemplate our 
crucified Redeemer and not gladly respond to this appeal? 

Everything calls forth our love:—His arms outstretched to 
embrace us; His head bent down to give us the kiss of peace, and 
His side pierced that we may gain admission to His heart. If 
we consider the Cross aright, it will appear to be a book open for 
our instruction. On our Saviour’s sacred body are words written 
with His precious Blood. The nails, thorns and scourges have all 
served as pens inscribing “I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love.” 

Can we refuse our love to one who has loved us so truly, so 
tenderly, and so generously? We love many people in this world, 
and are devoted to them, and, if we are asked why we love them, we 
reply: “Because they are kind to me, love me and do me good.” 
But however far we go, we shall never find any one who has loved 
us so much and done us so much good as our Lord and Saviour. 
None of those on whom we lavish our affection has sacrificed so 
much or endured such poverty and shame for our sake. Shall we 
let Jesus be the only one for whom we have no love? 

Let us often look at Him as He hangs upon the Cross; let us 
gaze at His face, all disfigured by blows, and at His sacred wounds, 
and then surely our hearts will be softened and we shall begin 
to love Him, who loved us even unto death. Then we shall be 
impelled to cry: “My Jesus and my Love.” Then we shall no 
longer live on in coldness and indifference, slaves of sin, avarice, 
self-indulgence and luxury, nor shall we condemn our souls, that 
were created by God for Himself and redeemed at such a price, 
to perish for time and for eternity, but we shall have a living faith 
in God’s word and firm reliance upon His mercy, and, filled with 
ardent love for our dear Lord, we shall labor, struggle and suffer, 
until at length we resign our souls into His keeping, saying: “My 
Jesus and my Love. I love Jesus, who has taught me by His 
death what true love is, and what it can bestow.” Amen. 














OCCASIONAL SERMONS 


ST. PATRICK, THE GREAT APOSTLE AND THE GREAT 
PATRIOT 
SERMON DELIVERED AT ST. PATRICK’S CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, 
BY THE REV. JOHN D. MAGUIRE, PH.D., OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 


“Behold a great priest who in his day pleased God and was found just.” 


To-day in city and town, in village and hamlet throughout the 
habitable world, men and women are assembling to celebrate the 
memory of Ireland’s patron saint. In the frozen wastes and in 
the torrid regions, under the Northern Star and the Southern 
Cross, in all the continents of the East and West and in the islands 
of the seven seas, wherever fate has led the Gael in his wanderings 
over the face of the earth, to-day he foregathers with the men of 
his race to hear retold the story of Ireland’s Apostle and to gain 
renewed courage and inspiration from the telling. And we, too, are 
assembled here to-day under the auspices of our holy faith in 
obedience to the same impulse and the same tradition. 

The history of St. Patrick is doubtless well known to you all. 
You are familiar with the story of his birth, how as a youth he 
was seized by Niall of the Nine Hostages and brought as a slave 
to Erin. How he came to love his captors, how he returned to 
his native land and, after thirty years spent in preparation, he came 
back a consecrated bishop bearing the authority and the truth of 
our holy religion to the generous and impulsive Irish race. All 
this and more you have doubtless read, and as you read your hearts 
have glowed as you learned how quickly his mission bore lasting 
fruit, how swiftly and eagerly the ancient Celt embraced the truths 
of Christianity. He came to a people entirely pagan, and in the 
span of his life they were Christians and Catholic, and, as he him- 
self said, “almost saints.” All this is known to you, and [ shall 
not, therefore, pause to speak of his personal history. I shall not 
speak of his sanctity, nor his penances, nor his learning, but I 
would wish briefly to call your attention rather to the effect of his 
life and teaching upon the religious and national life of his people, 
and to emphasize thus the unique place St. Patrick holds in the 
history of the Church and in the history of the Irish race. 
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In the one he stands forth as an apostle of the faith who brought 
the truths of the Gospel to an entire people and converted that 
entire people to Christianity in a manner unparalleled in any other 
age of the Church’s history. In the history of the Irish race his 
place is also unique, for although Ireland was a nation organized 
under its kings, with its system of laws and possessed of many of 
the arts of civilization before the coming of St. Patrick, still his 
coming, uniting the chieftains and the people under the gentle 
sway of Christianity, gave them a national unity that they had 
lacked as pagans. And so we may date a new beginning, a Chris- 
tian Irish nationality, from the time that St. Patrick preached 
the truth of the Gospel to our fathers in Ireland. 

Hence it is that St. Patrick is at once the great patriot and the 
great apostle of Ireland, and therefore it is also that he still holds, 
as he has ever held and will always hold, the love and the venera- 
tion not only of the Irish race, but also of all those who love God 
and love their fellow-men, for he represents always their love for 
their holy faith and their love for their native land, the love of 
God and the love of country. And this double gift of religion and 
patriotism with which St. Patrick gifted our fathers is a blending 
of the highest and holiest sentiments that can animate the human 
heart. The one, the love of God, epitomizes all we hope for in the 
life to come, and the other, the love of native land, embraces what 
is sweetest and most precious in the present life. For the one, the 
choice spirits of humanity, the saints of God, have made the great 
renunciations, for its martyrs and virgins prayed in every place 
and time since our civilization began; and the other, the love of 
native land, has also had its martyrs; it, too, has inspired those 
gifted spirits of humanity, poets and patriots and heroes. 

Now, these two ideas, these two sentiments, love of God and love 
of country, which summarize all that is good and beautiful and true 
in the heart of men or of nations, were the double gift which 
St. Patrick brought to our fathers when he crossed the Western 
Ocean, bearing to the land of destiny the knowledge of Christ 
and the truth of the Gospel. And if you will examine the history 
of the Irish race, you will learn that the honor and glory and fame 
which that race has won, that the good it has done and the benefits 
which it has conferred upon humanity are all traceable to that 
double source, those two ideals, God and country, which St. 
Patrick taught his people, and of which he himself, throughout his 
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long and fruitful life, was the best exemplar. And thus the Gael 
appears always in history as animated by an earnest, vivid faith 
in the doctrine of the Church and by a reverence for the person 
and the authority of those to whom the teaching of that doctrine 
has been committed. Though the truth of Christianity came to our 
fathers easily from the teaching of their apostle, though no martyr’s 
blood, during the lifetime of the saint, was ever needed to make 
fertile the soil of Ireland for the planting of the seed of truth, still 
no nation ever held so tenaciously to the faith of Christ, none ever 
guarded it more zealously, none ever poured out blood and treasure 
more abundantly to preserve it. 

My brethren, you are proud to-day, and justly so, of your history 
and your glorious traditions. Proud of the purity and honor of 
the women of your race, proud of the loyalty and courage of its 
men. Look where you will throughout history and throughout the 
world to-day and you will find that wherever the Gael has gone he 
is standing in the vanguard of the world’s worthy achievements. In 
the Church, in the forums of the people, in the parliaments of 
nations, on every field, in science, in letters, in art, in every depart- 
ment of human activity he is doing a man’s share in the work of 
the world. Of all this and much more you are proud, and with 
justice. But, sons and daughters of the Gael, remember that your 
proudest memory is that your fathers have kept the faith. The 
proudest day in your history was that in which St. Patrick set his 
foot upon the shore of Ireland and made it holy, bringing to your 
fathers the inestimable gift of holy faith. Therefore, if the history 
of the Irish race is an honorable record, if its traditions are glorious 
and its achievements worthy, it is all in consequence of that love 
of truth and Holy Church which St. Patrick implanted in the hearts 
and minds of the Irish people, and which characterizes them to 
this day. 

And the lesson to be learned to-day is simple. We must not 
relax or slacken in our love or veneration for the things that 
Holy Church teaches. If we would continue the glorious history, 
the glorious traditions of our fathers, we must emulate their con- 
stancy, their steadfastness, we, too, must keep the faith; we must 
prize the ideals for which they strove and strive for the things 
which gave them honor, and now gives them victory. All their 
glory, all their honor, is posited in their holy religion; it is predi- 
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cated upon their steadfastness in holding to the teachings and 
practices of their ancient faith. And so is ours. We shall con- 
tinue their history and realize their ideals and thus leave to our 
children a blessed memory, just as our fathers have left to us a 
name that is a benediction in the measure that we give allegiance in 
word and thought and deed to the dictates of that faith which they 
learned from St. Patrick, which they seized as their most precious 
possession, and which they bequeathed to us as our best birthright. 
Thus the religion which St. Patrick brought to Ireland taught the 
Irish people that the highest duty man could render was to know 
and love God; but he also taught them that growing out of this 
duty was another scarcely less noble, namely, to love one’s fellow- 
man, to love one’s native land. And both lessons were quickly 
learned by the early Irish Christians. Quickly they learned and 
early in the history of the world that patriotism was only second 
to religion; that the love of native land was enjoined in the religion 
which they had learned from St. Patrick, that patriotism was cheap- 
ly purchased even at the price of martyr’s blood. And that lesson 
once learned grew quickly and rapidly, as their history lengthened 
this love of native land increased; for every hill and valley and 
stream in Ireland bore the name and the memory of the saints of 
the Irish Church. And so the Irish race comes through history 
possessing these two marks characterized by the blended sentiment 
of religion and patriotism. 

And now once more, children of the Gael, as you love the old 
land that gave your fathers birth, as your heart beats faster and 
your eye brightens recalling or reading of the places hallowed by 
the memory of saint or sage or patriot: remember always that this 
love of native land comes to you, handed down from the ancient 
forefathers of your race, mingled, permeated with and almost in- 
distinguishable from their love for Holy Church. In the long, 
glorious and at times bitter history of the Irish people the two have 
never beeen separated. Your ancestors gladly suffered and died 
for the one as for the other. Therefore, as the love of native land 
and the love of Holy Mother Church have never been parted in 
all your past history, so they may not be divorced now. In what- 
ever day an Irish Catholic forgets the faith of his fathers in that 
day he will be recreant to the land of his fathers, to his race, his 
history, his traditions. Your loyalty to the one will be the measure 
of your allegiance to the other. The two are bound up together 
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in a union blessed by St. Patrick and witnessed by all the saints 
and martyrs of whom your history tells. Therefore, that union is 
holy, therefore it is inviolate, therefore it may not be put asunder. 

One word more and I have finished. You, people of St. Patrick, 
have embarked upon the noblest work that can engage the mind 
and heart and hand of man, namely, the erection of a temple to 
the living God, and this will be dedicated under the invocation of 
St. Patrick. You have determined that here, where stood the old 
St. Patrick’s, there shall stand in future years this testimony 
of your love for your holy faith and your devotion to the memory 
of the great patron saint of Ireland and the patron saint of your 
parish. You have determined that as far as in you lies his memory 
shall not perish, but shall be continued and perpetuated to remote 
tradition. Now, see to it that as you are engaged in renewing 
upon this spot the traditions initiated when the old St. Patrick’s 
was built you also renew St. Patrick’s teachings in your own lives 
and in the lives of your children. Renew, indeed, his memory, but 
forget not his example. Be solicitous to build here, as you are 
building, your beautiful church; hold up the hands of your zealous 
pastor in this great work; build your temple to the glory of God, 
greatest and best, and under the invocation of St. Patrick. Make 
it a thing of beauty, make it grand and magnificent and enduring 
as you may, worthy of the name of St. Patrick and worthy of the 
traditions of our people, and thus completed, hand it down to your 
children. Be solicitous also to hand down with it, unchanged, un- 
minimized and unimpaired, the faith of St. Patrick. This magnifi- 
cent temple will be a precious gift to your posterity ; more precious 
still will be the temple not built by hands: the faith of your fathers. 
For that faith has cost the blood of martyrs and the prayers of saints. 
It is the choicest heritage that you have received, and it will be 
the most precious inheritance that you can transmit to the children 
that are to follow you. Freely have you received it from your 
fathers; freely give it to your children. That ancient faith was 
your birthright; make it your children’s. Pass it down as it came 
to you in all its grandeur, in all its fullness, in all its beauty and in 
all its strength. 











CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
ee V. SIMPLICITY IN DREss 


My dear Children of Mary:—Like every other virtue, so will 
humility seek and find outward expression. The outward expres- 
sion of humility will consist in simplicity of tastes. The thought 
you should often dwell upon is this: If the Blessed Virgin Mary 
were, like you, to-day a girl among girls, would we find her in tastes 
and style like most girls of the present times are? 

Times have not changed so much that we must consider extrav- 
agance existing in our time only. Two thousand years ago there 
were Jewish maidens and women whose only care consisted in dis- 
playing their rings and jewels to the best advantage. Their thought 
at day and dream at night was to be talk of the people, the most 
admired of all the daughters of Eve. 

Christian art has given us countless pictures of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. She is represented as a little girl at the side of her 
holy mother, St. Ann; she is shown as the holiest of virgins, as 
the Mother of God, as the Sorrowful Mother, as the Queen of 
Heaven. Yet it is to be noted that she is never pictured in the 
height of Jewish fashion of her day. No precious ring adorns 
her fingers, no elaborate jewelry is found displayed on her dress, 
no costly laces, no fine feathers. As child, as virgin and as mother, 
we find her clothed in a simple yet becoming garb. A plain veil 
is draped about her head and shoulders, a modest dress and mantle 
falls in dignifying folds over her figure. But, strange to say, that 
plain garb never suggests the thought of poverty. Plain as she 
looks, the most bejewelled lady of the land must bow to her and 
call her the queen of queens, while the poorest of sinners may 
look up to her full of confidence and call Mary his mother. 

If an artist were to portray the Blessed Virgin Mary in the 
height of Jewish fashion of her day we might take that picture to 
be Esther or Judith, but never the Mother of God. And why is 
it that Christian art surrounds the Blessed Virgin Mary with a 
simplicity that is not only appealing to all, but imposing like the 
grandeur of an unknown world? Christian art wishes to teach us 
that grandeur of spirit and beauty of virtue does not consist in the 
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glitter and tinsel over which a silly world goes into rapture, but 
in simplicity of heart. To prove this assertion Christian art sur- 
rounds the figure of the Blessed Virgin Mary with simplicity, 
austere and inspiring. If it is true that we may judge character 
by dress, the very simplicity of the garb of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in Christian art is the key to her life. Somehow the lines 
of the face, and the drapery and fold of her simple gown reveal 
the spotless virgin, the tender mother, the refuge of sinners, and 
the Queen of Heaven. Her eyes are not bold and daring, chal- 
lenging the admiration of men, and yet her look is that of a queen 
to whom one willingly pays homage. The plain folds and simple 
drapery of her gown bespeaks her majesty, every single line pro- 
claiming modesty and virtue. 

You, the Children of Mary, should follow the Blessed Mother in 
her example of simplicity, and never become the slaves of fashion 
that so often is immodest and audacious. To convey to the world 
your purity of heart you must not become fashion-plates. There 
is danger. People might infer the very opposite of what you 
would wish to appear. 

I do not criticize all fashion as such, nor do I want to be looked 
upon as a faultfinder of the whole world in general and of dress in 
particular. I do not want to see girls walk about in rags to become 
the laughing-stock of the town. At the same time, however, I 
must remind you that your purpose in life is not simply to follow 
the fashions that change every twenty-four hours. As to what 
you should wear and what you should not wear I will suggest that 
you let your mother have a decisive word in the selection of your 
dress. As a rule, she will know enough of the ways of the world 
to tell you what is proper and what is improper and you may safely 
follow her advice. Where such advice cannot be had, there are 
three rules the observance of which will save you many a blunder. 

The first rule applies to common decency. 

In the first place never select a dress which is likely, and 
which others may intend, to provoke unclean thoughts and desires. 
Clothes were adopted to shield us from the inclemency of the 
elements and not as a means of provoking attention and admira- 
tion, the end of which is too often bodily and spiritual ruin. 
Thousands of girls who in the early twenties of their lives die of 
consumption, might be well and healthy if, instead of following 
fashions that are a danger to health, they would take proper care 
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of themselves by the wearing of warmer clothing, even though it 
may not be the height of fashion. But many foolish girls think 
they can disregard the plain laws of health with impunity. They 
regret their folly when it is too late. 

The second rule concerns judgment. 

You should never dress beyond your means. It is folly to put 
on airs. Those who know of your circumstances will laugh at you 
for so doing. Those whom you may be able to deceive will 
sooner or later learn the truth and then have contempt for you. 

That reminds me of a certain family. The father died and left 
an amount of insurance that seemed like a big fortune to the wife 
and two daughters. The father had worked hard to pay for this 
insurance, he never took a vacation, just worked and slaved, taking 
care that the family never suffered want, that they had enough 
to eat and drink and clothe themselves, and had a modest, neat little 
home. After the death of the father, the home was no longer to 
the taste of the ladies. Not being able to enter the high society 
of their own town, they sold the old home for a song and took up 
elegantly furnished apartments in a city where they were total 
strangers, and where they could put on the airs of rich people. 
The money, under such conditions, went fast, and, after about two 
years, it was all gone. Again the mother moved to a place where 
she was unknown and where she did washing and housecleaning, 
but the two daughters had become accustomed to the good things 
of this world, and when their means to enjoy life had vanished, 
they got into bad company, and I am very much afraid for their 
welfare in time and eternity. 

No doubt you have often seen how poor parents dress up their 
children more handsomely on week-days than the wealthy dress 
their children on Sunday. Such parents are absolutely senseless. 
Many a poor mother is almost breaking her back over the washtub 
for the one purpose that her daughter may play the fine lady. 
What benefit will such a girl have from the work of her mother, 
when down in her heart she despises the mother for her foolish- 
ness? 

And now there is the third rule: Acquire a good taste in dressing. 

No one wants you to look like a scarecrow, nor like a dummy in 
some elaborate show-window. Let your taste in dress be such 
that you avoid anything loud or gaudy. You will invariably find that 
the girl or woman dressed most becomingly will be the one who 
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avoids everything showy or flashy. The dress that calls for no 
comment will always be the most becoming. 

To some of you it may seem strange that this entire conference 
is devoted to the question of dress; yet, because dress reveals 
character, I want you to be very careful in your choice, that no 
one may think wrong of you. The careless girl who, in place 
of needle and thread, uses pins to keep her dress together, 
is found out at the very first look. She may even have a very 
expensive dress, yet her carelessness cannot be hidden. The tidy 
and neat girl is likewise discovered at the very first glance. Her 
dress may not be as expensive as that of the careless girl; yet no 
one will mistake the one for the other. At the first sight one will 
also be able to distinguish the proud girl from the modest girl, 
even though their dresses may be of the same material and make. 
The extravagant and silly girl need not say a single word to 
classify herself; her clothing will do that for her. 

It is for your own sake, then, that you should be on your guard 
in the choice and matter of dress, for, if you wish to persevere in 
piety and simplicity of heart, you must be careful lest people, by 
your lack of taste and judgment, may get a wrong impression of 
you. Even a poor girl may dress in a way to give her the stamp 
of refinement and good breeding, that will ever be a protection for 
her and a sign of warning to any one evil-minded. 

The story is told of a Chinese philosopher who thanked a wealthy 
lady for the pleasure it afforded him to behold the rare jewels 
she displayed. The lady had been of the impression that the 
pleasure of showing those jewels was all her own. Not knowing 
whether the man who spoke to her was a wise man or a harmless 
fool, she asked him what reason he had for thanking her. The 
wise man answered: “Madam, I thank you for seeing and admiring 
your jewels because that is all the pleasure you can get out of 
them. Besides that, you have the constant care to preserve these 
jewels, to guard them against robbers. All this care I know nothing 
of and I can admire those jewels without feeling any burden or 
responsibility.” 

The man spoke the truth, but he might have mentioned other 
dangers in which a girl ventures that seeks to attract attention and 
admiration. 

Try, then, to observe these three rules in the matter of dress, 
and bear in mind that, after all, there is only one garb regarding 
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which we must ever be on our guard. To it we must give all pos- 
sible care and attention; and this garb is sanctifying grace. If we 
had as much care to appear lovely and pleasing in the sight of God 
and of His holy angels as we have so often to please the 
eye of man, we would come a great deal closer to the model we 
should strive to imitate, Mary, the “Mirror of Justice.” 











CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
XXIX. OBEDIENCE 


My dear Boys:—A few days ago I met a man of nearly sixty 
years of age, as he was leaving the cemetery. He had planted 
some flowers on the grave of his father who had died the week 
before. When he met me, he had tears in his eyes. “Father,” the 
man said, “now I only feel how. much I depended on the sound ad- 
vice of my father. I never undertook anything in business or in 
other matters without asking father first. And his advice was always 
wise and prudent. Now I feel that I am alone. I must depend 
upon myself,” and this very man who spoke thus, my dear boys, 
had grown-up sons and daughters. Still, he always looked up to 
his father and never undertook anything without his advice or 
against his will. 

Nowadays when boys reach the age of fourteen years—even be- 
fore that—they yearn for freedom, for liberty. They will not hear 
of restraint, of obedience or of advice. They want to do as they 
please, what they please, and when they please. The obedience 
that a conscientious father or mother exacted in former times grates 
upon their up-to-date mind. The old folks may demand obedience 
of younger sisters and brothers, but are too far behind the times 
to tell the boy of fourteen what to do or what not to do. He 
thinks he knows everything. He has left school, and possibly 
earns the magnificent sum of two or three dollars a week. There- 
fore, he argues, he is his own master. Not even a suggestion, or a 
hint, or a counsel, is taken in good part. The yoke of obedience 
that proved so galling and irksome is cast aside and the boy thinks 
he breathes more freely. He may think so. That is all. He labors 
under a dreadful illusion. 

Well, some may say, how long must we practise obedience? Will 
we be bound to obey after we are of age? The fact is, my dear. 
boys, that the obligation of obedience never ceases. It binds us 
always. Unless we learn well how to obey when we are children, 
the obligation to obey will prove. harder from day to day. No man 
is excused from obedience. The higher he ranks in society or 
office, the more exacting will be the obligation of obedience. The 
President of our country cannot do as he likes. He has to obey 
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the Constitution and the laws of the land. Practically he can do 
nothing without the will or against the wishes of Congress. Con- 
gress, in turn, cannot enact laws opposed to the Constitution. The 
priest of a parish, though he must be obeyed by the people of the 
parish in all things lawful, is responsible to his bishop and must 
obey the instructions he receives. The bishop, in turn, although 
the priests of the diocese obey him, cannot go beyond the orders 
and instructions given him by the Holy Father, the Pope. The 
Holy Father, in turn, although all Christendom obeys him as the 
representative of Christ, is bound to obey the laws of God as 
rigidly as is his humblest subject. 

Man, no matter how high he may climb upon the ladder of author- 
ity, will always find another just a trifle higher than himself, to 
whom he must be obedient in all lawful things. 

You see, then, that there is no end to obedience in this life. 
It is binding upon all, the rich and the poor, the wise and the un- 
learned, the high and the low. You cannot find a single being, 
outside of God, that is not bound to obey. 

Nor does obedience end with our last breath of life in this 
world. Even in the world to come we will be bound by this law. 
There is obedience in Heaven as well as in hell. The source of 
authority, God, is the same in both places. There is this difference, 
however, that, while in hell obedience only adds to the greater 
humiliation and suffering of the damned, in Heaven it proves to 
be a source of greater happiness and love of God. 

It is true that there are people who claim they are their own 
masters, that they can do as they please, that no man has any right 
to make laws for them. They claim that, since they have been 
given a will and understanding of their own, they can use it as they 
think best. You will find people who disregard and break the 
laws of God if by so doing they derive any temporal benefit. For 
the sake of gaining another dollar, or for the sake of pleasure, 
they will miss holy Mass on Sunday or feast-day. The support 
they should give the Church is spent in some other way. These 
people even boast of their disobedience and make fun of those 
who are faithful to the holy Will of God. Not content with doing 
wrong themselves they try to induce others to do as they do. The 
very fact that God does not punish them on the spot, and that 
they may possibly prosper for some reason only known to Divine 
Providence, is used as an argument in their favor. 
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But let these people boast of their independence as much as they 
like. Let them do as they like. The time will come when they 
will have to obey the call and voice of God. They may be deaf to 
His voice now, but the time will come when there will not be a 
doubt about the meaning of that call. In life they may have done 
just what they pleased. But the time will come when the boast 
will die upon their lips. That time comes with the parting from 
this life. These independent people will not be able to wait one 
minute or even a second to do as they please when God calls them 
from this world. They will die in obedience to the holy Will of 
God. They will render an account of every thought and word and 
deed and omission in obedience to the holy Will of God. They 
will obediently submit to the judgment of God, not for a short space 
of time, but for all eternity. 

You see, then, that, even when people fail to obey God in this 
world, they will obey God in the next. You understand, too, how 
silly it is of us to think that, after a certain number of years, we 
are our own masters, to do as we please, what we please, how we 
please. That time will never come, whether we will spend eternity 
in Heaven or in hell. 

Obedience is a part of the Providence of God in our behalf. 
Since our first parents sinned by disobedience, God ordained that 
salvation can be obtained only by obedience. To put stress upon 
obedience, as the sign of atonement on our part, He has so organ- 
ized the entire plan of our social order that one person must be 
obedient to another, without exempting a single being from the 
necessity of obeying. Hence all authority comes from God. To 
humble our proud minds and to bend our stiff necks in obedience 
is at times a hard task. And yet you will learn in later years, 
when you will have responsibilities of your own, when you will 
have to command others to obey you, that it is far more easy to 
obey than to command. In fact, no one should command who has 
not learned how to obey. 

Now that you understand that obedience is binding upon us for 
time and eternity, you will see the reason for being obedient to 
parents. 

In the first place, it is the holy Will of God. God wants us to 
obey, to help us gain Heaven. 

Parents do not command or forbid something just to show their 
power, but to help us. Remember how helpless a little child is. 
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When you were little tots you may have wanted to eat some 
poison you saw—just because it looked tempting. Your parents 
had to forbid it; perhaps you cried and yelled and you had to be 
punished even. Your parents wanted to save your life, and if you 
had not obeyed you would have died. Now you may be a boy of 
fourteen and have your little head crowded with all kinds of 
wisdom. You may know more history or botany than your father. 
But do not think for a moment that to get along in this world your 
book knowledge will be enough. There is a certain knowledge 
called experience that you have not. And if you want to get les- 
sons in that science you will have to go to your father and mother 
and take their advice. 

Obedience should be its own reward, and I do not like the idea 
of children asking to be bribed to obey. When a child must be 
given a penny to behave it is not an obedient child. In course of 
time, it will gain the impression that money is the only thing on 
earth to work for. If it pays more to be bad than good that child 
will be bad. In later years it will do and be whatever pays best. 
It will have no idea of another motive or reason for obedience. 

Since you understand that we must obey for time and eternity, 
the obedience we owe to our parents is a training for the obedience 
we will have to practise in time to come. 

The degree of obedience exacted of you at present grows in pro- 
portion as the years pass on. The older you get, the higher you 
advance in honors and responsibilities, the harder obedience be- 
comes. Now, your obedience demands few and light sacrifices. 
In later years, obedience will ask for many and great sacrifices. 
If you cannot be obedient in little matters now, will you be more 
able to be obedient in matters of importance in after-years? We 
must begin by being faithful in little things before we can be faith- 
ful in things of importance. 

It is necessary, therefore, to learn how to be obedient. The 
sooner we can master that lesson the better for us. You have 
noticed how the examples of your arithmetic become harder for 
each grade. You will not be able to master the examples of the 
tenth grade if you do not know how to solve the examples of the 
first grade. Unless you learn to obey whilst you are a boy, your 
life as a man will be a failure. Learn, then, my dear boys, to be 
obedient, in order to promote the honor and glory of God as well as 
your own temporal and eternal welfare. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE WITH THE STEREOPTICON 


During Lent The Stations of the Cross* will be a most suitable 
subject for this instruction. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
FASTING 


Arcadius, a young priest, was assigned one ember day by his 
pastor, who was suddenly called from home, to give a sermon 
during the triduum services to be held that evening. The work 
was gladly accepted, Arcadius saying to himself it would stand as 
a quid pro quo, in place of the fast prescribed for that day. A few 
days later, on another fast day, he settled down to a strenuous 
day’s work, laboring zealously in preparing his paper for the con- 
ference, writing his sermon for Sunday, etc., with the con- 
viction that his efforts of the day were sufficient to excuse him 
from the obligation of fasting. Upon the pastor’s return the 
young priest acquainted him with the aforesaid facts, and was 
promptly told that the reasons set forth were not sufficient to 
excuse from so serious a law. Was the pastor right? 

Answer. The obligation of fasting is a grave one, so that 
weighty and serious reasons are required to free the children of 
the Church from the binding force of this law. Such reasons make 
the law morally or physically impossible of fulfillment. Are the 
reasons alleged by Arcadius of such a nature? We do not think 
so. In the first instance, the preparation and delivery of one 
sermon, even under the given conditions of haste, etc., are usually 
not attended by such mental or physical fatigue as not to be com- 
patible with even a rigorous compliance with the demands of the 
Church in the matter of fasting. There is a strain, of course, but 
our contention is that it is only a moderate one, and does not 
cause wear and tear enough to be seriously considered a legitimate 
excuse. Besides, we are not justified in substituting what we wish 





* Note.—The slides for use with this instruction, as also Stereopticon Ap- 
abe ad be had from the publisher, Joseph F. Wagner, 9 Barclay Street, 
ew York. 
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for any definite obligation that we are apt to find irksome. How- 
ever, nothing is said in the statement of the case of the physical 
state of our young friend. If his health is not good, and this extra 
labor, even though moderate in itself, or when added to other 
labors of the day, would make it morally impossible for him to 
observe the strict fast, without injury to his weakened condition, 
or interference with his priestly duties, then, of course, his view 
of the case would be a perfectly proper one; his reason would be 
a valid one. But we fear there is nothing of this nature in the 
case, and must decide that Arcadius was wrong and his pastor 
was right. 

In the second instance, the pastor was again in the right. The 
intense labor assumed on the fast day was not necessary for that 
day, was undertaken freely on that day, in preference to other 
days, and for the sole motive of escaping the obligation of fasting 
on that day. This extraordinary labor brought no special benefit 
that could not be gained on any other day not a fast day. We 
know that the doing of corporal or spiritual works of mercy, even 
undertaken freely on a fast day, are sufficient to relieve one of the 
obligation when found incompatible with it, because they bring a 
greater good than mere fasting. But no greater good accrues in 
this case. Arcadius would do well to mend his conscience. 























